Quality ties and bows in 


artificial silk 


velvet 


Jacquard 


Please ask for details! 




Hans Goecke & Co. 

P, O. Box 1166 * D-415 Krefefd 1 • West Germany 



BRASS GIFTWARE 

Antique and modern 
style brass articles 

. A wide range Is available 
In each category 

Ask for details 
and make your choice I 

Old and new metalcraft 
FRIEDRICH PETERS 

P.O.Box 1242 
D-3007 Gehrden 1 
Federal Republic of Germany 


A big choice In hlghgrade 
electronic desk-clocks at 
prices you can't Ignore 


8x56 Steel Model 

without rail 


For night 

Whan lilting for observation 

Precision Telescopic Sights with g rosiest twilight factor by diflex coating. 
Leading products of best Wotzlar quality work. 

Lightweight irtodet -- Telescopic Sights 

wllh variable magnification 4 - 12 x 460, 

2V» — 6 x 42 and 1 Vi — 6 x 36 

Lightweight model - Telescopic Sights 
6 x 42 and 4 x 36, all wllh rail 

Steel model - Tefeecoplo Sights 

6 x 56, 6 x 42 and 4 x 36, all without rail 
All models available wllh double adjustment. 

“ 5 and BendBr " ,to “ 0 P ,c hove been 

m au P '°r 10 — bU 0 ' SIKl * h °<* P™*. wmer-Hght and resistant 
to all temperatures all over the world f 


Schmidt und Bender oHG 

D-6301 BIEBERTAL 4. WETZLAR 
Federal Republic ol Germany 
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(jj) (jj) Heberleln GmbH. 

““■Q™** 3 Fischenzstrassa 39, P.O.B. 2326 

D-7750 Konstanz, 

1 ' * — — -I Federal Republic of Germany 



new T 

V/jDi Improved 
active mgredfonlfi 


r Effective 
potecton 
after swccisl 
>V.thoul sugar .J 
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m ^aies«s 


«Mi»< 


/_W CHE WIN^^GUM^ 

Protects from carles, parodontosis 
and bleeding of the gums 


Please ask tor details 
and samples’. 

denfosan 

GmbH & Co. KQ 

D-2601 Wtofelstodo-Mstjendorf 

Federal Republlo ol Germany 
Telex: 25 660 
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Nato tremor over 
Turkish diplomacy 
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T urkey’s Social Democratic premier 
BUlent Ecevit, who visited Bonn 
from 10 to 12 May, has been much on 
the move recently. 

Since he could easily devote his entire 
attention to Turkey’s nerve-racking do- 
mestic problems, this spate of personal 
diplomacy is to his credit. 

Tlie 53-year-old Prime Minister, who 
was in office when Turkey invaded Cy- 
prus in August 1974, would prefer wliat 
he calls liis U multllaterally dynamised” 
foreign policy not to be dismissed as a 
smokescreen over domestic difficulties. 

His attempt to establish goodwill 
abroad Is intended in the long term to 
help redress the domestic balance. The 
Eccvit administration certainly needs ur- 
gent foreign financial assistance to sta- 
bilise Turkey’s finances. 

• In the past three years headlong in- 
vestment and import policies pursued by 
Stiicyman Demirel's right-wing coalition 
has plunged Turkey and its population 
of 42 million to the brink of bankrupt- 
cy. • 

But it would be wrong to see Mr Ece- 
vit’s travels mainly as an attempt to ne- 
gotiate credit terms. The new govern- 
ment in Ankara is currently engaged in 
a fundamental review of foreign policy, 
assessing the value of treaty obligations 
and considering alternatives.' 

It is by no means merely a matter of 
a minor adjustment of security policy 
within the firm framework of the We- 
stern alliance. Mr Ecevit and his as- 
sociates seem to be seriously considering 
non-alignment along Yugoslav lines. 

Does the .Turkish premier seriously 
envisage patting company with the 
West? In speeches and interviews he ta- 


B onn Agriculture Minister Josef Ertl, 
newly-elected president of the 
Skiing Association, calls this year’s 
round of tough farm price talks on be-; 
half of the EEC’s 8.8 million farmers a 1 
“giant slalom.” 

When he, chose this figure of speech: 
Herr Ertl could hardly have expected 
that the Council of Ministers would take: 
16 days to negotiate the course. 

There was no mistaking the strain on' 
the faces of the Nine’s Agriculture. Mi-j 
misters after their annual marathon, but 
this time everyone failed to pass the 
finishing-post, M 1 

. This unsatisfactory' outcome will irk 
fanners and consume^' in all Cpmiribn 
Market countries, but it must be said, 
that this yearYEEC' farm budget is the 
costliest since farm price guarantees we-" 
^introduced In' 1962. ' ! 

In those days farmers, were liappy at 


kes pains to insist that his government 
is sufficiently responsible not to dis- 
regard the delicate balance of detente 
and peace in a region of. such strategic 
importance. 

Turkey, Mr Ecevit says, will remain a 
member of the Western alliance as long 
as “our interests are guaranteed by the 
collective defence system.” 

In his government policy statement 
the Turkish premier nonetheless referred 
to his country’s special role as a state 
that forms both part of the Balkans and 
part of the Eastern Mediterranean and 
the Middle East. 

In future, he said, Turkish foreign 
policy would have to take these histori- 
cal arid geographical facts more into ac- 
count. 

Mr Ecevit demonstratively chose as 
his first foreign port of call Yugoslavia 
and President Tito, the grand old man 
of non-alignment. A visit to Bulgaria 
followed, Rumanian premier Manescu 
having previously visited Ankara. 

At the end of April the Turks were 
host to a visitor whose presence must 
have piqued Nato top brass: Marshal 
Ogarkov, chief of the Soviet general 
staff. 

Premier Ecevit is due to visit Moscow 
in mid-June after an extended fact-fin- 
ding tour of Western Europe, followed 
by the Nato summit in Washington in 
late May wltich he will chair. 

Is it all a patent blackmail bid in 
which Mr Ecevit does not by any means 
have all the bargaining power? Greek 
Cypriot President Kyprianou certainly 
thinks so. 

The Greek Cypriot leader talks of a 
grand bluff, untiringly claiming ; that 
Turkey needs the West even more than 
the West needs Turkey. 

Yet President Kyprianou twice sent 
Ids ambassador in Moscow to confer 
with the Soviet authorities when, in the 
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Prime Minister of the move: Turkish premier BUlent Ecevit meets the press with 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt during his three-day visit to the Federal Republlo of 


Germany. 

wake of the Soviet chief of general 
staffs visit to Ankara, there were press 
reports of a Kremlin offer to supply 
Turkey with military aid. 

After some hesitation the Soviet 
Union declared that these reports were 
completely unfounded, which Nicosia 
noted with satisfaction. 

But the Greek Cypriots would be de- 
ceiving themselves, which they are pro- 
ne to do on occasion, if they were to 
overlook that Moscow is playing several 
roles in the Graeco-Turkish conflict, 
mainly with a view to keeping the pot 
boiling in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

In the economic sector, for instance 
(if there only, for the time beingX Rus- 
sia is courting the sick man of the Bo- 
sporus with offers of such grandiose 
cooperation that the Kremlin might well 
be accused of importuning. 

Mr Ecevit has informed liis Nato al- 
lies that nothing short of a. prompt end 
to. the, US 'embargo on .arms exports to 
Turkey, accompanied by additional mi- 
litary and economic assistance, will 

Continued on page 2 
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EEC skiers Jbog down 

in farm prices 4 slalom 9 


the prospect of safe pegged prices: No- 
on6 anticipated monetary upsets within 
the Common Market. 

Everyone Was accustomed to fixed ex- 
change rates and the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy made do with a single' 
unit of account. Now every EEC coilntry 
has its own “green currency ” ’ 

■ Tormented by ; grim vttibns. of wtiat 
the farrn 'pri^e talks will be like when 
Greece, Portugal and Spain join the 
EEC,. Herr. Ertl, Was annoyed with the 
Foreign Ministers of the Nine (and their 
heads of government and^stateX who fa- 


vour Common Market enlargement poli- 
tically but prefer to leave the long, hard 
slog of negotiating the* small print 1 to 
the Agriculture Ministers. ‘ 1 

I e F I 

“No-one will be: going home satisfied 
after tills round of talks,” Josef Ertl fo-. 
recast .before the price slajom began.' 
How right he J proved, ”■ ' , ' 1 . , 

: ! ■ .i > k- »■ • j p .i j, ‘ ' - 

But the Common Agricultural P 3 plicy> 
Still deemed a pillar of European 
integration,’ will survive tv even ns. a 
thing of rigs arid tatters?; ‘ i ■ 

- : .'<! (FnUkfUiter tltfuB prease, 12 May_1976) 


(Photo: Sven Simon) 

Moro murder 
brings time 

for re-think 

T he murder of Italian ex-premier Ai- 
de Moro — or the final instalment 
in, his gradual execution - provides this 
country with a more than convenient 
reason to review its own position. 

It might at long last compel Western 
Europe as a whole to do what can be 
done-. 

The events in Italy have disproved the 
theory that the exercise of power is suf- 
ficient to undermine terrorist tactics. 

There could, moreover, hardly be a 
more dramatic reminder to member of 
the Council of Europe that the time has 
come to ratify the anti-terror convention 
- a step that only this country, Austria 
and Sweden have so far taken. 

; The convention might not prevent 
crimes of violence, but it might have 
prevented the Dutch Supreme Court 
from; ruling that the abduction: of 
Hanhs-Martin Schleyer and the attempt 
to blackmail Bonn constituted a political 
offence. 

c The Dutch court’s distinction between 
categories of serious crimes in connec-, 
tion with the extradition proceedings 
against Kniit Folkerts, Gert- Schneider 
Opd Christoph Wackemagel Is most, dis- 
concerting. ' .... 

. The accused may be deemed to have 
been politically niotiyated biit when did 
murder ‘.become an acknowledged 
political' tactic?? 

(Frankfurter hiintfochau, to May 1916 ) 
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O n average Europe has never stayed 
at peace for longer than 30 years or 
so, and even in the nuclear age war is 
still a distinct possibility. 

The only way to forestall a nuclear 
holocaust is to achieve a greater degree 
of liability In Europe. 

Over the past four years the stato 
of world affairs has changed substantial- 
ly. And so has (his country's position. 

Yet not everywhere has this c hange 
been noted with sufficient clarity, espe- 
cially in thb country which, oddly 
enough, is chiefly concerned. 

Until the end of 1973 and the be* 
ginning of 1974 the spirit and atmos- 
phere of detente predominated. The 
world powers seemed to be agreed on 
wliat they considered basic; no matter 

how many verbal battles they still 
fought. . . 

In Euriope, which both sides conside- 
red their major political theatre, • 
the superpowers reckoned the status 
quo was, in principle; acceptable, not to 
say desirable. 

; They might be at daggors drawn else- 
where in the world, but this was con- 
sidered of secondary importance. The 
struggle for the allegiance, of the Third 

World had yet to emerge ns a major fac- 
tor. ; 

This was a world which changed af 
l he end of 1973 as though an evil spell I 
had been cast. The Yom Kippur War, I 

When the world awoke at the be- 
ginning of 1974 it was evident that the ' 
ship of world affairs had sailed over- 
night into treacherous waters nowhere i 


i ■ 

European stability - the price 

■ 

for avoiding nuclear horror 


i . i 


marked on nautical charts and from 
which there appeared to be no way out. 

Europe suddenly seemed relatively sta- 
ble. Now it was the turn of the Third 
World in general and the Middle East 
in particular to dominate the internatio- 
nal atmosphere with its suddenly heigh- 
tened volatility. 

No-one, of course, had forgotten (hat 
the Third World had trouble spots of its 
own. It had always been feared that at 
some time in the distant future the 
world powers would clash over the vast 
expanses, of the Middle East and South 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

- These conflicts, observers Suspec- 
ted, might gain in intensity. Now they 

had done so,at ah unexpectedly early 
juncture. 4 ’ 

But instead of being iraged iii in- 
insign I fleam stages that dis not. Warrant a 


f uvi.wammi a 

m^or confrontation, fas crystal-gazers 
had poped, (he most dangerous trouble 
spot in the world turned, out to be the 
Scene of the clash. 

It Was the Middle East, whete for the 
past J 50' years Ihc interest*' of Russia a* 
a continental power had repeatedly ririd 
alarmingly clashed with those of the fore- 
most naval power. 

Russia’s adversary used to be Britain' 
now it was the United Slates. America^ 

because of the Persian Gulf oil- 
fields, but perhaps oven innre minnoiitn. 


fields, but perhaps even more coinpelliu- 
gly by virtue of its, inseverable links with 
Htae\, has etiosen to establish Itself with 
virtually its entire weigh! on Russia’s 
doorstep. 

1 “ i * Ue E*" b not like Gemiany, 
where there are clearly defined spheres 


i of influence which both world, powers 
respect. In the Middle East the interests 
of the one preclude the possibility of 
the other laying claim to an interest of any 
kind. * . 

This renewed flare-up in the Middle 
East seems hell-bent on gainings greater 
momentum, so much so that serious re- 
percussions affect ail other major sphe- 
res of US-Soviet contact. 

The superpowers’ clash, in the Middle 
East has influenced bHaftrti' fade, the 
Salt talks,' the situation in Eastern Eu- 
rope and ' Gemiany, developments in 
Africa, sea-route rivalries and the touchy 
subject of China's role in wprld affairs. ' 
Alongside arid adding (o this id crease 
in political tension there has been a mi- 
litary, trend that cannot be viewed scep- 
tically enough as for as this country is 
concerned. 

Since the late- 50s' America had erii- 
dually abandoned the 1 strategic doctrines 
according to which a military conflict in 

Europe would irrevocably lead to 1 world 
war. 

; Unfortunately, this- gradual chaAgc 
reactivated 'the volcano beneath the 
Germans, fn the early 70s the gradual 
transition still had some way to 

go to Its logical conclusion, but 
in the afterriiatli of 1973 US strategists 
Increasingly considered the idea of a war 
that might be limited to Central Europe. 

It took revolutionary innovations such 
as the neutron bomb and the entire 
arsenal : of lasCr-torgeted precision wea- 
ponry to start the ball rolling; they sym- 
bolised the change fn technological 
terms. 

Suddenly it seemed possible that a 
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military clash would not affect- tL l. 
ritory of the world powers- theta It 
indeed, they would almost surelv 
ire of the action. ’ 

It follows that Washington and 
cow are going to be far readier lo 2 
risks. In an atmosphere of relative S 
tente war had seemed unthinkable .fk 1 
wdh tension steadily mounting.! it ^ 
.. med increasingly possible. w 

If it is a possibility, that possible ; 
almost certain to be put to . the to 
There are no grounds for support* 
that the rest of the 20th century! 
going to be an exception to the «ui» 
of the previous 8 ,000 years 

tt is not hetag unduly pessimist , 
recall that in the past 500 years of E* 
ropean history peace after major wi 
has usually lasted 30 years or so - » 
tainly never longer than 50 years or ft' 
reabouts. 

Need one add who is principally* 
fected by the change? It is, of cour 
the country in which the superaotta 
have choSen to concentrate their into 
operational units; Germany or rather! 
Federal Republic and the GDR. 

, Limited conflict- (limited to the fo. 
ntory of these (wo countries,, that 4 
would be limited only as far as the Rtf 
of the world is concerned. 

_ For ■ Hie Federal Republic : and . lb 
GDR it- would be as total os a nuda 
holocaust would be for everyone el* 

Continued on page 3 
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T ^,if3l! CJ 'r 0f Eur °P“ n u -‘ly began 
with the European Council in 1949 

raul Henri Spaak said at the end of the 
5f ff*?! 0 " 1 “ Fzon > now on I know that 

liMe.- m * ° f Eur0pe « P«' 

These hopes proved, of course, to be 
hasty and premature. Then the six ori- 
ginal members founded the European 
Economic Community. The notion of a 
federal state or a federation of states was 
a distant goal, and for many it becomes 
more and more remote the Urgtor the 
community becomes. In a' year* 

the first direct elections to the European 
Parliament will take place. 

u,J* C IV. rc no ^“torical parallels for 
jhc painful process of European unity ft 

•s a new process and therefore .*££ 
new forms anjd new thinking. R 

J. ie f J. radi !| 0naI categories of nation 
stale, federation and confederation ore 
not relevant All too often *HnS 
‘-’goism, the defence at all coster no?- 

sasst--* -*- 

TJie interlocking and interdependency 
of economies within the EEC cries out 
tor wide economic areas to be brought 
under a form of central control, but pre- 
cisc/y this stands in the way of unity- 
one stone sels others rolling. 

Tin's incans losses on one side 
anJ Profits on the other in the short 


tbmpromisfe 
-Europe’s 
unity road 

term PoHticians art . coptinually claiming 

credit or being called to account for tliis 

or that within the national .framework. 

General sensitivities do not make the 

process of integration any easier. The 

rounders of the German Reich, the state 

of Italy or even .the United States of 

Amenca did not have problems of this 
.kind or degree. 

Everything takes longer today, even 

8"»fi < tek I s !■« one reS 

he EEC Commission as the nuejeua of 
a future European government, we' find 
conservatives Christian Democrats, S* 
crahsts, Social Democrats and Liberals. 
The situation in the Council of Ml- 

T*'\ a basica »y no different, exrapt 
that changes here are more rapid as 

bcTstrtes? 80vernn,a " occur in mem. 

In both bodies, consensuses constantly 

■J** f n .° l aI . woys bccn successful, but 

lrL l< l nC J 6 ? s no * one °f enmity. The 
climate of debate is : more sober, there 

is more readiness to Compromise than in 

5SJ * nB , tional P ar “to«n t- Speaking of 
detente at a recent meeting of the 
European Council in Strasbourg, . Chan- 


cellor Helmut Schmidt said: “He who Is 
not prepared to compromise is not fit for 

PQ&C 6 , 

The cilm and sober tone of debate 
coutd end after the direct elections. Na^ 
Hpnal polarisations .could play a con, 
siderable part in the election campaign. 

Francois JMitterand once made the 
much-criticised remark: “Europe will ei- 
ther be socialist or It will hot be. 1 * Today 
many console themselves : with the ’ ini 
tejpretation that he Wks expressing his 
beUef in the -socialist ideal, not tinrioun- 

of'f rfifr« re Ili Sal m- c ? operate witI » those' 
of a different political persuasion. 

No-one has yet said that Europe will 

have to be conservative or Christian , or 

se it will not be. The answer to Mit- 

have to M L l e 

The Christian Democrat MPs in the 

ci= ss w™ 

ippean Democratic Union should be 
This organisation, of- Christian Democ- 
rats, Conservatives and GaiUlists. is not 
an absolute necessity. ,There has been 
close cooperation between Christian De 

for sonieUme Eurapea ! 1 Parliament 

Coynpii ,„\?bcX^ l^io^Ch 


change his Only option of revising Tin- 
key's security concept. 

Any such revision would, of couix, 

e-nta\i the cgllapse of Nato’s south-eatf 
flank. 

While the US arms embargo is uphriJ 
the Turkish premier claims the Gred 
Cypriots will continue to try to forestall 
any attempt to reach agreement as loot 
as they feel time is on their side. 

The international affairs committee d 
the US House of Representatives ap- 
proved by a solitary vote Mr. Carter’s re- 
commendation to lift the embargo, whi- 
to the Senate foreign . affairs coping 
threw the president's recommendatioJ 
out by a two-to-one majority, 1 , 

So the. Greek lobby on Capitol Hi! 
is as strong as ever, but, as events to* 
shown - over the past three years, Turfaf 
is not prepared to come to terms wf» 
Washington leans on it in this way. 

.Under pressure Turkey 'tends to«W 
fatalistic obstntacy. By this sunjrtier, » 
Ecevit 1 has said!, lie' intends to tiarifr 
matters tills summer one way or anothft 


(SUddeutBche Zeitung, 10 May 1! 
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Gustav Stresemann: politician 
of European reconciliation 







The 100th anniversary on 10 May of 
Gustav Stresemann's birth evokes me- 
morial of a German politician whose 
significance for his country and interna- 
tional politics can only be compared with 
two other German politicians of the past 
one hundred yean: Otto von Bismarck, 
founder of tha German Reich in 1871, 


and Konrad Adenauer, tha first Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. At his death In October 1920, at 
the age of B1, Germany was faced with 
the question of how the Weimar Re- 
publlo, beset with problems, would 
manage to shape its political future 
without him. 


Gustav Stresemann 


A t the lime of his birth, no-one 
would have expected that Gustav 
Stresemann, youngest son of a Berlin 
innkeeper and beer dealer, would hold 
the destiny of the German Republic in 
his hands at the age of 45. 

He owed his political career only to 
talent and political performance and not 
to circumstances. 

He studied economics in Berlin and 
Leipzig, graduating with a doctorate. 

Al the age of 22, Stresemann became 

- * " "? •***■* 

In 1902, he become the chief admln- 
Wrator of the Association of Saxon In- 
dustrialists. His Imaginativeness and 
powers of rhetoric virtually destined him 
for a career in politics, and at the end of 

IW2 he joined the National Liberal 
rany. 

In the 1907 Reichstag elections, Sire- 
semann was voted into parliament. 

h . r Ag * d h n T lhe y oun B e st mem- 
D ^bodying the 

r f MP toenasingly entering parlia- 
ment from the turn of the centniy: the 
association functionary for whom poli- 
tics was the actual raison d'etre. 

h . e u . eco n° n ?Kt Stresemann soon 
found himself in the vanguard of the 
National Liberals In the Reichstag, pro- 
moted by party chairman Ernst Basser- 

4 w . h V ensed political power 

inherent in Stresemann. 

After Bassermann’s death in 1917 

«>e floor leader of 
the National Liberals in the Reichstag. 

lie was faced with a major political 
decision immediately after lhe collapse 
of the empire, on lhe threshold of the 

After the left-liberal wing of the 
Dtmocmbc Party felt that Stresemann, 

JKJ’T* P“"»W nationalism during 
World War i would impose loo much 
of a burden, he founded his own party 
the German People’s Party, within day/ 
Initially, Slresemann viewed the re- 
public with scepticism. In its /l 

fro "' I™ 10 lm he on® 

ol (lie most important parliamentary 

commie * ' he forelin 

A monarchist at heart, lie experienced 
lhe painful process of politics in Gcr- 
rnany during a lime of deep material 
and political mnlarsc. The republic was , 
the heir of the monarchist defeat and , 
liius of lhe Versailles Treaty , wiih its I 


mijust ferritoriaj annexations and its 
economically senseless reparation pay- 
ments. 

Little by little Stresemann moved 
from opposition politician (which was 
out of keeping with his personality) to 
day-to-day policy-making, using his par- 
liamentary position as a vehicle and be- 
coming a republican out of a sense of 
pragmatism. 

. On II January 1923, French and Bel- 
gian troops occupied the Ruhr area. 
Germany resorted to passive resistance 
on the part of the people in the Rhine 
and Ruhr regions. But this resistance 
could not be sustained for more than a 
few months. 

The economic sacrifices were too 
great and the currency was in the vortex 
of inflation. The government under 
Chancellor Wilhelm Cuno had no 
option but to resign. 

Stresemann seemed the only politician 
capable of forming a government that 
could master the desperate situation. 

, Jils , ws a grand coalition enconipass- 

political spectrum from 
J*** democrats to the German 

P “ rty * . T,ie P a »ive resistance 
was discontinued on 25 September 1923. 

National Socialists and other rightist 
elements termed him a traitor to the 
fatherland. He was threatened with ass- 
assination like the republican politi- 
cians Matthias Erzberger and Walter 
Katlienau. 

The 1923 crisis reached a climax with 
communist uprisings in Saxony and 
Thuringia, rightist radical putsch at- 
tempte m Pommerania, Brandenburg 

bm w and intrf gues in 

the Rhine area. This culminated in the 

Munich Hitler putsch of 8 and 9 No- 
vember. 

The strain overtaxed the coalition go- 
vernment and Stresemann was toppled 

A number of works commemorating 
f^tiie 100th anniversary of Gustav 
Slresemann’s birth have been or will be 
published this year. 

The personality and policies of the 
National Liberal politician deserve not 

only the interest of historians- and po* 

Jtical scientists, who have many more 
documents available to them today than 

ttort of ,, ih 4ea,h i..? 0 ag0 ' b «* »'so 
that of the public. Stresemann was the 


in the Reichstag debate of 23 November 

1923, ending his 1 00- day Chancellor- 
ship. 

Although Gustav Stresemann founder- 
ed as a Chancellor, the abolishment of 
passive resistance paved the way to ne- 
gotiations, and It was almost natural that 
Stresemann should be asked to accept 
the post of Foreign Minister - an office 
which he held until his untimely death 
in the autumn of 1929. 

Strcscinann's determination to reach 
negotiated setllements and his foreign 
policy concept of overcoming the pres- 
sure of constant ultimatums and sanc- 
tions through active conciliation rather 
than passive compliance were successful 
m two areas: in reparations, an issue set- 
tled through the Dawes Plan, and in the 
seemingly insoluble issue of Franco- 
Gemian reconciliation. 

Through perseverance^ Stresemann 
succeeded in making a decisive contri- 
bution towards political reconciliation in 
Europe, culminating in the Treaty of 
Locarno of 16 October 1925. In his ef- 
forts he met with understanding on the 
part of France’s Foreign Minister Aris- 
hde Bnand and Britain’s Foreign Minis- 
ter Neville Chamberlain. 

The essence of the Treaty of Locarno 
was the guaranteed inviolability of the 
borders between Germany, France and 
Belgium. Germany had to forgo claims 
to Alsace-Lorraine^ while France relin- 
quished all claims to the Rhine and 
Ruhr areas. 

Another important element of Stre- 
semann s policy of reconciliation was 
Germany s admission to the League of 
Nations In 1926. 

The rapprochement between the war- 
ime enemies Gennany and Fiance was 
the work of Stresemann and his French 
opposite number, Briand, both of whom 
were awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

New works on 
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Karl D. Erdmann and Martin Vont 

rnuFk R ‘l ch . sklmM - W'lmrar^fc. 

uSn*" 1 , Bo,dt Vnrlng, to b« 
pumijhnd In aarly autumn 1W8. two 

volume.. approx. 1,400 pngaa. DM160. 


fust German statesman who thought In 
auopew terms, daspte - or &£ 

at,i,ude 

H 1 S f f ® scn,ann volume com- 

niissioned by Inter Nationes; with its 

photographs and cartoons; carries an in- 
troduction by State Minister Dr Hilde- 


as first-hand experience of Strese- 
mann s worit. 

I2 d , al !* ProfeS8or Hirsch pre- 

csflona. The mm “wSl 
reading, is rounded off by 
from his contemporaries. “ 

An advance prinring with a p m f.~ 
f “fraluctton and a list, of 
draw attention to the fortheomha nuh 
hcation of files of the WeimaMte® 


■ Jh V lana,ure! ^ l,h e Treaty iHojI' 

f 1 ona °* Stresemann's nub 

achievements. (Photos: 

On 9 September 1926, ArisMc 
Bnand, addressing the League i 
1 Nations, welcomed the new mend* 

* with the following words: “Today £ 

1 peace for Germany and France. Thli 
means that the series of bloody aj 
painful conflicts that have filled Ifci 
annals of history have come to an end: 

At home, both Stresemann and Brian! 
were subjected to severe criticism 
Bnand was accused of gullibility, m 
German nationalists called Stresemam 
an incromgible “give-away politician". 

But Stresemann stuck to his conari 
even when the favourable effects of b 
Locarno and League of Nations poSj 
failed to materialise, realising that lira 
could be no alternative to reconciliation 

The critically ill politician did not litt 
to see the first fruits of his work. Ilf 
died on 3 October 1 929. 

The . political creed of GuslavSbesf- 
mann can best be summed up in ft 
words he spoke at the League d 
Nations a few weeks before his death: 
“Why should the idea of combining what 
European states have in common and 
what can unify them be impossible! 
Where Is the European coin and where 
the European postage stamp? I reject 
ideas that view an economic union d 
the European states as utopian. Instead 
I consider it my duty to work towards 
that goal. Ours is the task of bringinj 
nations closer to each other.” 

This is indicative of the developing 
which made Stresemann an active adw 
cate of Europe, a man who realised ltd 
the only chance for the old confined 
lay in a rapprochement of nations. . 

(Klelor Nachrlchten, 9 May I91fl 

Chancellery during Stresemann’s 100-$ 
chancellorship. ■ . ‘ . 

The detailed introduction provides fl- 
cellent insights into the problems of ? 
two coalition governments from Aug®* 
to November 1923, shedding light J* 

Gustav Stresemann 1878-1978, 'Bo# 
Verlag in cooperation ■ with Inter Nt ! 
tiones, Bonn, 1978, 152 pages. DMlSJj; j 

the problems tliat confronted thei.Wd- ) 
mai Republic of the time., ' . ; >v i 
Party politics imposed a heavy ^ur^w, 
on Cabinet politics. Thus, for instant 
Streeseinann . had to defend.. \hi|n.f*' 
against a genuine “stab in the .back" w* 
rause, as in the case of Bavaria i!®:-' 
rightists considered themselves IM 
guardians of ; the Holy Grail of natioff. 
identity, stabbing the Governmttnfjf 
the: back when It was fighting: to.,# 
seiyp national .intrests in the Ruhr \ 
Chancellor ; Stresemann fpundere^s* j 
home, but the Foreign Minister Stf#j. 
mann shaped national- \ ^realpqjf'l 

towards East, and West for, the 

f ° “ ■ life * (Das Par lament, 6 May ^ \ 


■ TERRORISM 


Court-appointed counsel unhappy 

over 6 second-class status’ 


G ontroversy has surrounded court-ap- 
pointed defence counsel in terrorist 
trials and lawyers are sceptical over 
whether an amendment to the criminal 
procedure code will prevent them being 
regarded as second-class lawyers. 

That the independence of court-ap- 
pointed counsel has been gravely called 
In question over the past three years is 
due to a “brilliant idea” conceived in the 
Baden-WUrttemberg Ministry of Justice, 
where someone decided that the court- 
appointed lawyer in the Baader-Meln- 
hof trial should sit near the state pros- 
ecutors, well away from the defendants 
and their chosen lawyers. The purpose 
was to prevent the lawyers being attack- 
ed by the defendants. , 

This created the impression among 
observers in court that the counsel, who 
had been nominated against the will of 
Andreas Baader, Gudrun Ensslin, Ulrike 
Meinhof and Jan 1 Carl Raspe, had very 
little to do with the defence of the four 
leaders of the Red Army Faction, espe- 
cially as their contribution in the early 
stages of the trial was negligible. 

By the time they did speak in defence 
of their clients, they had long since 
gained a reputation for being overpaid 
“dumb lawyers’*. In a reference to their 
proximity to the prosecutors in the 
courtroom, they were even accused by 
their clients and some of their defence 


I t will be several weeks before the three 
alleged German terrorists now serving 
prision sentences in the Netherlands are 
extradited to this country. The Justice 

Minister in the Hague has to give his 
approval and the three prisoners still 
have a right of appeal. 

But the decision by the Dutch Su- 
preme Council is an important step to 
extradition. All the legal aspects have 
now been dealt with. 

The Dutch authorities are treating the 
three alleged terrorists as criminals. They 
do not accept any military or political 
motivation for their crimes. This is an 
important precondition for extradition. 

The Dutch regard Knut FolkertsV al- 
leged participation in the kidnapping of 
Schleyer as politically motivated and 
therefore not a ground for extradition. 
This contradicts the Genhrin view, but it 



h 


KhUt Folkerti 


1/ . ’ i 


counsel of being mere helpmates of the 
state apparatus. 

Although this description is unfair in 
view of their forceful defence of their 
clients* interests in the closing stages of 
the trial, these court-appointees have be- 
come known as “compulsory defence 
counsel” in all terrorist trials since then. 

This is not all. They have recently 
been called upon to “apply to be re- 
leased from the defence and if necessary 
to quit the trial without the court’s ap- 
proval.” 

This call, which coincs from the left- 
wing Berlin Defence Counsel Associa- 
tion, is based on the argument that 
taking on such a case is incompatible 
with a lawyer’s professional code of 
conduct: “A lawyer who accepts a brief 
as Pflichtverteidiger against the will of 
the accused, although lawyers of the de- 
fendant's choice are available, is acting 
unprofessional^.” 

It is undisputed that every accused 
has the right to a lawyer of his choice. 
Yet the lawyers nominated against the 
will of the defendants in terrorist and 
other major criminal trials do not take 
the place of chosen defence counsel. 
They act alongside them. 


The fact that they sometimes upset or 
spoil their colleagues' defence strategy is 
not their fault. If the defendants’ law- 
yers did not all to often Ignore them 
and treat them as “second class lawyers” 
they would certainly be quite prepared 
to hold back, provided this did not in- 
volve the dragging out of the case or 
frustration of the course of justice. 

This is where Erich Schmidt-Leicluier, 
an outspoken opponent of the concept 
of the Pflichtverteidiger, draws the line: 
‘Those who try to frustrate the course 
of justice or are in connivance with the- 
ir clients do not belong to us.” 

SchmidULeichner knows only too well 
that this statement 1 is not enough • in It- 
self. But he and the rest of liis profes- 
sion are prepared to let the courts de- 
cide who the black sheep are. 

Klaus Croissant in Stuttgart and Kurt 
Groenwold in Hamburg are now on trial 
for complicity with their clients; the 
trials of their colleagues Amd MUllcr 
and Armin Newcrla have not yet started, 
so it is impossible to say what the out- 
come will be. 

The results of these trials will show 
whether the widespread suspicion of law- 
yers in terrorist trials was justified and 
whether the searching of defence counsel 
were really necessary. 

Defence counsel can now be required 
to unzip their trousers to prove than 


they are not smuggling in objects to 
their clients. The Federal Constitutional 
Court lias approved this measure, and al- 
though there have been massive protests 
against it, many prominent lawyers 
admit that it is preferable to the glass 
wall between counsel and clients in the 
Drenkmann-Lorenz trial in Berlin. 

Despite precautions, some of the ac- 
cused in this, the second largest terrorist 
trial after Baader-Meinhof, still managed 
to attack their Pflichtverteidiger. 

Three lawyers then reqqested to be re- 
leased from thejr, duty to defend their 
clients. This is perfectly understandable. 
In general, judges, prosecutors and ap- 
pointed counsel are subject to abuse in 
terrorist trials, but this cannot be ac- 
cepted as a reason for giving up. i. 

In cases where defence counsel are 
physically attacked by their clients, how- 
ever, It seems appropriate to allow the 
lawyer to stand down because he can no 
longer defend his client free of all pre- 
judice. 

It is vital that appointed lawyers 
should not be prejudiced against their 
clients, otherwise a fair trial cannot be 
guaranteed. They play an indispensable 
role, because only their presence gua- 
rantees that the trial does hot coine tp 
an end when the lawyers of lhe defend- 
ants’ choice are excluded. 

This is why it is essential that the ap- 
pointee does not just sit on the substi- 
tute’s bench waiting to be called in. He 
must take an active part in the trial 
from the beginning. Then he will not 
have to wait until the late stages to pro- 
ve that lie is an adequate substitute. 
This also means that courts must not 
only choose lawyers of their liking to act 
as counsel. Kenning Funk 


(Deutsche Zellung, 5 May I97H) 


Dutch legal decision clears 
way for extradition of three 


does not harm the German legal case as 
the list of other crimes on German soil 
of which Folkerts is accused is long enough. 

The Dutch Ministry of Justice will 
now have to consider whether it is poli- 
tically opportune to hand Knut Folkerts, 
Christoph Wackernagel and Gert 
Schneider over to the German authorities. 

If they were extradited, the Dutch 
might well heave a sigh of relief and be 
glad to be rid. of them. On the other 
hand,, acts of revenge by terrorists can- 
not be ruled out 


Whatever happens, it is unlikely that 
the Dutch will be spared terrorist attacks 
in the future. Even if the three remain 
in the Netherlands, the danger of an at- 
tempt to free them is ever-present. 

The reaction by the Federal Republic 
of Germany to the decision by. the 
Dutch Supreme Council is one of satis- 
faction. The German authorities do not 
rest in attempting to bring to justice all 
terrorists who liave committed crimes 
on German soil. The list of suspects is 
now as long as the catalogue of crimes 
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they have committed — bank robberies 
and kidnappings, extortion and murder, 
to name but a few. 

The risk of acts of terror is as high as 
ever here and it will increase as more 
terrorists are arrested and turned over to 
the law. But a state based on the rule of 
law such as the Federal Republic of 
Germany must use every legal means at 
its disposal. It must not ease up- pimply 
because some of the terrorists seem to 
have disappeared off the face of the 
earth. 

Nor should the state accept the fact 
that these terrorists are serving sentences 
in other countries as a reason for not 
pursuing proceedings against them. • 

Any softening in the slate’s attitude 
, ©quid have r calamitous consequences. J| 
would be a serious blbw? to its credibil- 
ity, Politicians, security officials and 
courts will be tried just as hard as the 
patience of the population until such 
time as the evil of terrorism has been 
eliminated. 

Internationa! assistance and coopera- 
tion between states is helpful and Indi- 
spensable, The terrorists* strategy is in- 
ternational and flny state on its own. can 
only have limited success. 1 

The Netherlands and the Federal ftei 
. public of Gennany have both felt the 
sfqqrge of. 1 terrorism. ; Cooperation be- 
twefin them cduld provide another poriN 
ive example of the fact that intehiatjon- 
' al frontiers are no. longer a security fac- 
for. for terrorises. ... » hit- Ullmann. 

(Ktelw Nulirichleiii 9 May 197$) 
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MARKETING 


Spirits industry acts to 
protect German drinkers 


T lid reputation' of tiie French 'spirits 
industry is so unassailable that 
Germans are prepared to buy its pro- 
ducts blindfold, given attractive package 
fag and a picture of Napoleon. 

"With a picture of Napoleon you can 
sell virtually anything on the brandy 
market," . says attorney Gacdert of the 
Protective Association of the Spirits In- 
dustry in Wiesbaden. 

He has the difficult task of protect- 
ing German distillers from 1 some ISO 
foreign pseudo brandies which deceive 
the German consumer through misfeed- 
ing claims and by circumventing the 
1971 wine legislation. 

The law stipulates that 'Vine brandy" 
is , a general term for oil iplriti dis- 
tilled from wine. 

Tcfms like "brandy* or "quality bran- 
dy made of wine" ate very clearly 
defined by the lawmakers. ' 

If the label says , "wine brandy blend", 
(lie consumer should know that, apian 
from a minimum 10 per cent spirits dis- 
tilled from wine, (he bottle contains 
other types of olcdhol. 

i * 1 

Caution is also, indicated over bottles 
packaged like cjognac and bearing the 
fine print notice "flavoured drinking 
brandy". 

Hew the consumer is faced with a 
mixture of spirits and water which, 
though not poisonous, can cause a 

whacking headache in spite of its high 
pricetag. 

bo misleading if applied to spirits co- 
loured like genuine brandy. The bottle 
can contain either a wine brandy blend 
or blended brandy. 

The Federal Supreme Court has ruled 
that quality and age designations are 
impermissible and misleading In the 
case of blends. 

In a ruling of 11 January 1978, the 
Karlsrahe court prohibited the sale of a 
"French wine brandy made of sub- 
stances other than wine under the label 
‘Napoleon 1 and 'Royal d’Or* bearing the 
picture of Napoleon." 

Germany’s wine distillers are also 
forced to defend their market share In 
ajurt because the German spirits market 
w stagna ting. Gro wth cannot offset the 


disadvantage caused by unfair' competi- 
tion. ■ 

Wine brandy and cognac account for 
24 per cent of the German spirits mark- 
et, followed by grain brandy with 21 per 
dent, other colourless brandies with 7 
per cent/whisky 6 per cent, rum 13 per 
cent; cordials 18 per cent, fruit brandy 
two per cent and others 9 per cent. 

Though the so-called Spanish ' brandy 
tide is making headlines in the trade* 
journals;; this' country’s wine brandy 
market is still firmly under German 
control. Cognac and armagnac account 
for only 7 per cent of sales. . ■ . . i 

The increase in ; the : German spirits 
taxes; at the beginning of 1977 played 
havoc, with the saturated jiquor market. 
Sales of wine ; brandy foil by dose to 30 
per cent (to 118 million . 0.7 litre, bob- 
ties). 

; The turnover of the 47 orgahfced wine 
distillers dropped by 25’ pfer cent' to' 
DM1,298 million. " ' ■■ 

This Mil endanger mo^e' lhan 2,000 
jobs unless (his Industry takes defensive 
action. , 1 ' ' : 

France, for instance; arbitrarily im- 
poses a special tux of 390 francs per 100 
litres of pure alcohol. i 

Its discriminatory action against 
Scotch is even ; more (pronounced: France 


G erman fish lovers will have to 
change their eating habits as old fa- 
-vowtaa-Hke cod and red grouper, not to - 
mention the herring, become increasing- 
lyscarcc. 

The future belongs to less pop ular 
fish such 8S mackerel and to hitherto 
unknown species like caplin. 

Consumers . will have to come to 
terms with smaller fillets of about 100 
to 120 grammes or eat whole fish. 

The reason is the exhaustion of her- 
ring stocks and the new Law of the Sea 
with its 200-mile economic zones. ’ 

.Old and productive fishing grounds 
have thus been closed to many fleets. 

Political disputes are largely respons- 
ible for. the West German fishing indus- 
try farirtg a crisis it ran hardly overcome 
on its 6wh, and the'st*te : once more 
needs to lend a harfd. i ■ 

Th® nJne members of the European 
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Which tyrandy? The German spirits Industry fs fighting to protect local distlllen id 
consumers against some 160 pseudo-brandies which deceive by misleading claims. 
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has imposed a ban on advertising 
Scotch, regardless of the fact that more 
than 75 per cent of the cognac pro- 
duction is sold abroad. ' 

. The export quota of German- wine 
distillers, on the other hand! amounts to 
a mere 1.6, per cent - hardly worth men- 
tioning. , 7' 

, Only the Rttdeshemi "Spirit of Wine" 
(Asbach Uralt)’ Has a definite place qq 
foreign markets. , ' ' . 

But even its advertising c|alm of ^At 
Home in all Countries" applies only to 
20 of the world’s 120 countries. 

Evch so, word has got arotfnd at Hopg- 
kong*s The Penlnsuja hotel, Scotland’? 


Will consumers 
bite at new 
fish catches? 

Community decided in October 1977 to 
combine their economic zones, forming 
a Community sea to be exploited Jointly. 

The arrangement includes the Greenland 
atoa. .... 

It has also been agreed , not to con- 
clude bilateral fishlftg agreements with 
non-EEC countries, all - arrangements to 
fall undel the jurisdiction of Brussels.: . 
■But Brussels was faced with another 
dispute : among Commurtity members 
over catch, quotas in the EEC sea. \ ■ 
These -arrangements -are riedessaryto 1 
put an end to over-fishing. But since the 
parties were unable to dissuade Britain 
from claiming a special 50-mile zone for 
J s n filing industry, a common 
EEC fishenes policy failed to material- 
ise. 

. agreed to 

pply tegulations worked 

out jointly on a national basis. 

Gaman^ fishermen cannot complain 
about tee Bnwrajs quota of 217,000 tons 
for certalii traditional species since this 
“° quantities originally -en vi- 

**^5° , sa ^ 8 * fishing industry 

spokesman^, offshore fisheries will still 
only cover of their requirements." 

mS ^tweenthq Com- 

munity a^d Norway and the Faroe Is- 

4o!o«)Kmn < if n “ y “ 

•-'VnStL M. 50,000 tons * year » are, only a 
; «op In, the ocean. ■ i ... , 

i * Purees such as those of 
Iceland, off whose const much of the 

cod Used to b&c&ught, closed their waters 

Community fleets. 
The Soviets refuse to recognise the 
Community as a negotiating party arid 


Which deceive by misleading claims. 

’ (Photo: Marianne von der Lancia] 

GleneagleS and New . Yorjc’s Waldorf As- 
toria that German brandy rqight well k 
older, better and kinder 6n the stomad 
than imany a cognac concocted its 
uilwary consumers abroad. 

■ Asbach Unit's advertising abroad saji 
there! are magic powers at ; work is 
Rttdesheim that "enlighten the spiril 
and lend courage to the heart." 

Slogans like this are usually effeclro 
if used extensively. ' .!= 

The Asbach Uralfs German compel 
tors also .dream of Gleneagles or lb 
Waldorf Astoria, but they would acting 
|ie quite happy if they could conq.ii 
Coritjnued on page 7 , 


are therefore unwilling to sign a 
agreement — especially one with a Ber- 
lin clause, ‘t » : 

Moreover, fisiiing for herring in Us 
EEC sea has been totally banned in 
practice. Since the spring of 1977, bam 
have been extended periodically in order 
to . preserve the stock. Herring on tte 
market now is mostly imported. 

The traditional species are becomint 
scarce but the consumer, wap ts his fi& 
and the fishing industry needs work 
The only Way .out is the promotion d 
new species. . , ' 

But this Is a difficult task and causal 
great many headaches. There are; for ifr 
stance, processing problems. IndiisW 
must buy , filleting machines for srnaWrt 
specieSj but the. first three plants for * 
plin will, not be lii use until -the sprint 
of 1?79 - a year too late.. ■ jV 1 ,. * . 

A major question hi how ,io get th* 
consumer to tjuy the new type, pf, ft 
Capjin is prespnted by . the propiptera^ j 
a cod-like, though smaller, whlte-flesba | 
fish. 

Similar problems exist with hentoi 
which are to be replaced by their sod 
hem relatives: smaller, sardine-like ft 
such as pilchard and sardine!!^- ] 
The name heningfish is favdtihjiOp* 1 
general term encompassing thra||jffi? I 

Despite the close 1 ielation|^^ 
fish to the traditional herrm^^^P. 
take costly advertising campaffSBiffifr 
custom buyetoto the new 
It is estimated that an 
DM20 million a year in 
money will be needed for thi^a*?!: 

The fishing industry wants the. 3§| | 
to subsidise the Change-over sjMBl 
only the adverffiiing. , 

.'ThjKffeet owners want sub^Ki 
^tjphingt lew-known , spe cigffHtfB 

f«aress»ai| 

fleet ■ will have to be reduced by,.fj^p! 


Continued on page 8 
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back on 25 vital years 


T he 4th of May marked an important 
anniversary for the German Curren- 
cy Exchange: 25 years ago: on the day it 
began quoting official foreign exchange : 
rates after a 22-year break. 

Only four currencies were quoted 
then: the French and the Belgian francs* 
(he Dutch, guilder and the Swiss “clear- 
ing franc." ‘ 

This was followed by other currencies 
like the British pound, worth DM 1 Ij 66 
at that time, and the "free dollar” at ap 
exchange rate of DM 4.20. 

At tii&t time, five years before Ger- 
man currency became freely convertible, 
the world distinguished between soft 
currencies, which included the European 
currenpics, and convertible hard cur- 
rencies such as the US and Canadian 
dollars and the “free" Swiss franc. 1 

Trading between hard and soft Cur- 
rencies was prohibited. The dollar was 
internationally the top currency, and the 
Americans used it; to buy "soft" dcutsche- 
marks of : the categories “liberalised 
capital mark" and “restricted convertible 
deutschemark" at cheaper than official 
rates. 

1 j 

These long-forgotten terms bear wit- 
ness to the foreign exchange control 
measures with which the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany felt It had to protect its 
meagre' foreign exchange reserves, the 
young republic having only two years 
earlier been one of the structural deficit 
countries and having seriously contem- 
plated devaluing the deutschemark- "' 

Today, the dollar exchange rate has 
dwindled^' to less than half and the 
pound topless than one-third of former 
values. 


Continued from page 8 

some; of the export markets through 
middle-class pubs in Holland,- Belgium 
or Britain. < ■ : 

It is rumoured at the Wine Distillers 
Association that' a campaign to do this 
is being prepared. The export business' 
will in future be vital for Germany’s 
wine distillers. 

Until the end of World War II, wine 
brandy was considered a luxury Item by 

Germany's wine distillers. r - - \ 

But with the Wirtschafts wunder ; , 
brandy consumption skyrocketed. 

In 1938, a skilled industrial worker, 
had to work seven hours, and 16 minutes 
to buy a 0.7 litre bottle 0( wine brandy. 
Tdday, it takes him only 60 minutes.. 

But alcohol consumption; in Germany 
has reached its limit with 1 close to 12' 
litres of pure alcohol 1 per person a year ( 
(28 per cent of is contained' in spirits)! ' 
Beer accounts for 50.9 pfer cent, 1 wine ; 
for 169 per cent bhd sparkling Wide For 

42 percent-' 

According to ; the Munich IFO Instt- ■ i 
Me, ; per capita consumption of spiritsi 1 
(7 litres in ,197ft 84 litres in 19,77 and 7i 
litres at present) will no longer increase. - 
But there will always bei drinking! fads.; 
to benefit . manufacturers with the< fore-, 
sight to get on the bandwagon. • • ; • i 

At present, a grain-apple brandy fs 
in” in some parts of. West Germany, 
while elsewhere low-alcohol -milk cor-. 

diaU are the big hit ‘ ‘ ; 

. Burkhart Salchow 

1 ■ ;• - 1 ill j. ' ,1 

» ■ (D$ut*chfl ZeltunSrf5 M*y 1978) 


The deutschemark has developed into 
the second most important reserve cur- 
rency, which until recently attracted in- 
ternational capital apprehensive of the 
weak dollar. 

All this is reflected in the 25 year his- 
tory of the German Currency Excliange. 

These years also maik a quarter cen- 
tury in which German monetaiy and 
foreign exchange policy ~ apart from a 
few short periods — has constantly bat- 
tled with foreign trade imbalances. 

The Federal Republic has been con- 
fronted time and again - and not only 
under the Bretton-Woods system of 
fixed exchange rates, abolished in 1973 
- with the' question: lo revalue or hot 
to revalub!,' to abolish or hot to abolish a 
monetary policy guided by the necessi- 
ties of the domestic market 

The term "imported inflation" became 
a catchphrase as far back as the: mld-50s. 
And from 1955 to 1957, permanent 
balance of . payments surpluses were ! a 
bugbear of German monetaiy policy, 
leading to international tensions. The 
first revaluation speculation was rife, in 
1957. 

Bui at that time businessmen and po- 
liticians adamantly opposed : such a 
move. The catchphrase that a healthy 
currency should not undergo surgery in 
favour of an ailing one made the rounds 
then, as it still does. 

Monetary plicymakers at the Bundes- 
bank lived on the illusion that they 
could achieve, the impossible. ... 

This country has been confronted 
with these situations time and again 
since the late 50s. It was exposed to 


D emocracy is a. difficult form of go- 
vernment: politics takes place in 
the marketplace, and that is good. 
Events, are more. open, and visible than 
in .countries where ^ governments do not 
haye to take, the mood of the people 
into account. ... 

But woe betide the government tiiat 
interferes in the public debate. Its views 
are interpreted by the people as an an- 
nouncement rather than an opinion. As 
a result, the government has to carefully 
consider what it may say. and what it 
should keep to itself. 

The latest example is the proposal by 
this! country’s major economic research 
institutes: that taxes be reduced. 

In their spring report, the economists 
suggested an across-the-board five per 
cent tax relief to stimulate the economy. 

Oskar Vetter, general secretary ofi the 
Trade Union Confederation, told i’May 
Day rally ip Essen, mincing ire words, 
that the economists had acted as the 
stooges qf business. A reduction oraor- 
porate tax, he said,.' would only piwide 
relief jfor business, boosting profity. 

>The tr|de union* dp not believ^ihat 
added' profits would be used for invest- 
ment ;and,. thus more jpb#^ an^,tb|#ris 
also rete reason ^why oppose mi>d J 
eiation in thelf waB® policy. / 

Bonn also opposes the idea of tax re- 
lief. 

.Economic Affaire Minister Otto Graf 
Umbsdortl has ! made, it dear that any 
discission of new tax. relief meeting- 

^na^ W^nSter Hans MatthOfer said 


tidal waves of foreign exchange attracted 
by the ever-stronger deutschemark. 

This development was already pro- 
moted not only by the different inflar 
tion rates of the Federal Republic and 
other countries but also by lack of faith 
in the dollar. - 

The dollar shortage lied become a 
thing of the past, replaced by a dollar 
surplus which has created havoc on for- 
eign exchange maikets over and over, 
again, including this year. 

It is not surprising that the Federal: 
Republic regularly becomes a target of 

speculative capital inflow. 

Despite occasional revaluations, the 
deutschemark has remained ' underrated 
due to high and chronic balance of 
payments surpluses. To put it another 
way, the ' underrating of the deutsche-' 
mark produced current account sur- 
pluses. ■ * 

As much as Gennan business profited 
from the underrated deutschemark, this 
also made it. excessivcly dependent on' 
exports. . . 

Industry established production ca- 
pacities which can no longer be fully 
used because of the present more realis- 
tic or, indeed, too high, excliange rate 
for the deutschemark. 

Some structurally faulty developments 
from which the country is suffering to- 
day could liave been prevented by ade- 
quate and timely adjustments of the ex- 
change rate. 

Since the transition to floating cur- 
rencies in 1973 (without which the for- 
eign exchange markets would never have 
coped with the quadrupling of oil 
prices), the Bundesbank lias overcome 
many of its former problems, though its 
monetary policy still has to take into ac* 
count the foreign excliange market. 

Fortunately for the Bundesbank, the 
present overrating of the deutsche* 
mark hoS* a stabilising effect on prices. 

Claus Dertinger 

(Die Welt, S May 1 978) 


Protectionism: 

LambsdorfPs 

■ - mm, 

stem warning 


o! 

■n 


E conomic Affairs Minister Otto Graf 
L&mbsdorff meant every word of his 
warning .against protectionism at itiie 
EEC . Foreign Ministers' conference in 
Brussels. ' ; 

The warning Is an expression of the 
federal government's unease over the ef- 
forts of certain members to protect th4ir 
national economies by import restric- 
tions and quotas for goods from non- 
ineinber states. 

Understandable as such measures 
might seem In times of crisis, they re- 
present a dungcr for the development bf 
the EEC towards political and economic 
union. 

In many talks with member govern- 
ments Bonn has always stressed the 
dangers of such a short-sighted aiid es- 
sentially ineffectual policy. 

But this has evidently gone unheeded,, 
which led to the spectacular public war- 
ning in Brussels. 

Not only is protectionism at odds 
with the Community's principles of free 
trade, it also violates Gntt agreements. 

One cannot, on the eve of the first 
direct elections to a European Parlia- 
ment, pay lip service to a united Europe 
while reducing this Europe’s chances in 
international trade. 

It is primarily domestic reasons which 
have induced some EEC governments to 
violate these principles. But the Com- 
munity as a whole uuinol. tolerate such 
individual actions without jeopardising 
itself. Wolfgang Fee liner 

(NonJwest Zeitung, 3 May i 97B) 


Bonn strives to 
fend off tax 

«' 1 

relief debate 

the budget could not cope with ah addi- 
tional cut in revenue* and the Chancel- 
lor himself said at a May Day rally that 
the present booster measures had to be 
given time to take effect. It was prema- 
ture to discuss new plans. 

The government opposes a discussion 
on tax relief for other reasons than the 
unions. 

The unions fear this would lead to & 
redistribution of incomes in favour of 
tauij^^^teJgtaCto^Uoruid his 

cause -tiiMriess would pStpSrte ^Stons 

on which' taxation would have a bearing 
until they had exact figures on the bene- 
fits from tax relief. ^ 

Considering' the present ecomffttftS 
doldrums, any discussion on tax refills 
out of keeping with the government’s 
ideas. • ''- l - £ : ’ t ?v ’ 

... The economists reM the intintifen . 

new, ■ . 

might not Tielp to right ’1he! e&>npmy; 
but that it jtouldido.no? hanit. ? •; 

, Sho^d wr^ Mvrinatead.ot ^^ ■: 

Ipg their , ftlgber take-horn r pay K fhta 

jropto hatoiSn juititinfiatipnary r.efttofr : 
And tt; tiiay spent the money, they - 
would tall pot cause , added inflation as • 


long as production capacities were not 
fully utilised. 

The economists do not, however, ex- 
clude the possibility that the good news 
of general tax relief might improve. the 
mood, with a beneficial effect on the 
economy. 

Moreover, the economists say, tax re- 
lief would be an equitable move. Since 
deductibles have remained unchanged 
despite higher incomes due to inflation, 
this should be pffsej by tax reductions 
from time to time. 

In addition, the heavy burden on the ' 
medium and higher income - brackets 
should be removed; since : it: hits it hose 
who f re .expected particularly, to .perform , 
aboye the average, t v .:j C a- !. : 

The ; majority of coalition MPs . .still ; 
back the government,- but as the. year 

will not be reached tad that the econo 1 , 
mists' 25 per cent figure is more nicety ! '! 

The major obstacles to growth are the . 

dollar weateie^s *md-’ exieisiye 1 waie , 
deal! T.--/. ; i.yTs«l 

If growth rates fail to; riifateriallsi ' rirtef*' 
the number of 1 jobless risei, social :seCt^ / 
rity pensions will once more' be ifli jdo- •• 
pardy and political, preasule ’.from 6oali- 
tion and , Opposition rariks will become . : 
so, heavy -that. tire, goventment- witi ! have i 
to .do .something. „ ;! -n; ' : »/j , r 
Even if It fails to.do'rtuwh gooft.'tax j. 

m I M a ■ _ m - _ _ r ' _ 1 I 
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half pf.t(w yea *,,.,- 1 Herlt 
:> (Haiuoyn^lwAUcemdnv, S May 1978 )' 








TECHNOLOGY 


Pioneer meths-into-protein 
plant goes into operation 

TJ oechst, (lie Frankfurt chemical North Sea some time ago and has sine 
XX manufacturers, have opened a cultivated under laboratory condition, 


fi manufacturers, have opened a 
pilot plant to convert methanol, or 
methylated spirits, into high-grade pro- 
tein. 

The initial capacity of 1,000 tons a 
year belies the promise of the project, 
which enjoys enthusiastic financial back- 
ing from the Bonn Ministry of Research 
and Technology. 

So manufacturing protein from petro- 
leum is no longer a scientist's pipe 
dream; it is an operational process. It 
certainly holds forth what may prove the 
sole prospect of preventing mass famine. 

There nro a number of micro-organisms 
which thrive on a diet of "btnek gold” 
and are capable, given the right en- 
vironment, of synthesising vital proteins 
In the process. 

.The Frankfurt pilot project started in 
19/1. By next year an estimated DM60 
million will have been invested in 
this bid to help feed the world and con- 
serve Hie environment. 

peso are the tempting, challenging 
objectives of the research and devc- 
lopment by Hoechst AG and Ulide 

GmbH in conjunction with die Bonn 
government. 

: The more immediate objective of the 
pilot plant is twofold. First, says Profes- 
sor Weissermel, head of research at 
Hoechst, the project is designed to 

demonstrate that protein suitable for use 
frSy tt QUL Lo odL AnriJ^odder- ooin ta produc- 
- UMwpenilw raw materials re- 
gardless of location or climate. 

pknt Will, it is hoped, 
hed new light on microbiology and 
bioengineering, which is a particuiarly 
last-growing science at present. 

The raw material, methanol, Is not 
only inexpensive and plentiful but can 
aJso be refined from a variety of fossil 
fjttls, such as petroleum, natural gas and 

cf ?, u ! hardest-working member of 
s|aff is undoubtedly Mcthylomonas ciara, 

JJS*! P u r °r l director Paul Prilve 

brought back from a holiday by the 


Continued from page 6 

Jen per cent. They also expect subsidies 
tor the re-equiping, of their vessels. 

an ?!™ “ o/jrikely to be tight-fisted, 
nd the coastal Under also seem prepar- 

° d,p lnt0 lhe m !esl they bo told 
that they stood by while jobs were lost. 

Even so, the onshore fishing industry 
now employing 3,500, experts to £ 

hniS? ill - ,h tO , 20 ° redudanc *«. They 

hope tins can be done without hardships 

m Ine wake of normal fluctuation. 

J The ne * l yp« of fish will probably 

?nV?f 0nably P riced - which might com- 
fort the consumer. 

i Of course, fish-eaters hove become 
used to high prices In the past few 
years. Some fish todoy cost two-and-a- 
nalf times as much as seven years ago 

While a pound of cod fillet sold for 
between DM2,65 and DM3,40 in 1974 
it now stands at DM4,95 to DM 5 , 35 . * 

. TA ° German’s favourite fish, the hcr- 
nng, has meanwhile become a delica- 
cy .. . but there is still the pilchard. 

Johannes Christ 

(Kdtner Sladt-Anzolger, 6 May J978) 


North Sea some time ago and has since 
cultivated under laboratory conditions. 

The enlire venture is based on three 
facts: 

— Bacteria consist of between 40 and 
70 per cent protein; the Hoechst mi- 
crobe has an even higher protein count. 

-Micro-organisms are known to 
double their biomass fast. Bacteria and 
yeast double in size in between 20 and 
100 minutes, whereas grass takes a week 
or two to match this feat and cattle a 
month or Iwo. 

— Since 1913 micro-organisms have 
been known to feed on hydrocarbons. 

The biomass that enn be manufac- 
tured industrially by vat fcmientation is 
thus a rich source of high-grade protein 
that can be synthesised in a small space 
regardless of climatic conditions. 

Mcthylomonas ciara is a particularly 
convenient strain of bacteria in several 
respects. Unlike most other microbes, 
which require a diet of starch and sugar, 
Mcthylomonas ciara thrives on metha- 
nol, a petroleum byproduct. 

In common with all plant lire it takes 
its carbon dioxide (and possibly its ni- 
trogen loo) from the atmosphere, toget- 
her with a dash of ammonia, phosphates 
and traces of mineral salts. 

As soon as all the items on the menu 
arc available Methylomonas ciara just 
grows and grows. It doubles its biomass 
|n a m&ttCT ol hours, so a crop- can be 
harvested every two or three days. 

What is more, this particular microbe 
contains roughly 80 per cent protein and 
a few nucleic acids and fats. So methy- 
lomona ciara is a particularly interesting 
contender for industrial manufature of 
protein. 

Micro-organisms, especially bacteria 
and yeast, have served mankind for mi- 
llema. They are instrumental in the pro- 

h ° f wl 5 # beer * sauerkraut 
and cheese and, more recently, antibio- 
tics. 

But in the past they hare been put to 
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From the right: Hoechst project director Dr Paul Prdve and Bonn Rosearch 
Technology Minister Volker Hauff at the new Frankfurt pilot plant where methanoh 


converted Into high-grade protein 

use mainly on the basis of empirical 
observation. Only now are science and 
technology probing the basics of bio- 
chemical processes and putting what is 
learnt Into practice. 

In harnessing micro-organisms to 
convert methanol into protein, for in- 
stance, specific nutrients In specific 
quantities can be used. 

This not only means constant quality- 
natural growth in the vat can also be 
kept under mechanical surveillance, with 
the result that the process can be main- 
tained nonstop. 

An improved understanding of natural 
biochemical processes has naturally ex- 
erted an influence on bioengineering. 
Process equipment requiring a minimum 
of operational energy has, for instance, 
been developed. 

The benefits of industrial and techno- 
logical processes can be combined with 
those of natural processes much more 
effectively than even 10 or 20 years ago 
The manufacture of protein from met- 
hanol is a case in point. 

In a synthetic nutrient solution of ex- 
actly the right composition the bacteria 
burgeon. After a few hours the solution 
turns into a soup of biomass from 

which high-grade protein can be har- 
vested. 



Beilin heavyweight 


being built for the second stage of the TurkhhZZuJ? T tput of 20 U 6 MVA are 
rfam will then be the countryTlargsst Jomt Slmt. * ^ "v ?"™ 1 ' 0 In «80. T|i» ' 

(Photo! AEQ-Teleiiihken) 
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A kilogram of methanol, project 
scientists in Frankfurt claim, can be 
converted into roughly a kilogram of 
biological cell-mass. 

Come harvest time the bacteria ire 
separated from the nutrient solution and 
a few bacteria returned to the vat io 
order to ensure that the process remain! 
continuous. 

But most of the cell-mass is dried and 
processed. Fats and nucleic acids whid 
adversely affect the quality of the pj> 
tein must be extracted. 

The end-product is a brownish pow- 
der which is, Dr PrSve says, natural 
protein: it does, after all, come from 
microorganisms. 

All the microbiologists have to do, be 
claims, is to supervise the vat ferment 
tion and ensure that no genetically or 
chemically abnormal bacteria emerge. 

The mighty microbe has been har- 
nessed in a number of countries lo : 
refine protein from petroleum. Hoechst - 

in Frankfurt are by no means on theh' 
own. 

The protein is used for the time being 
solely as a fodder additive. Once it h« 
been shown to be harmless to the human 
organism — but not boforehand — It wiB 
be used instead of flour In food for ! 
people as well as animals. ! 

Scientists envisage adding 15 per cent j 
protein to flour used in baking bread | 
and confectionery. The resulting pro- 
ducts would be proteln-en riched. 

, Journalists were served protein-en- 
riched biscuits at the Frankfurt openln* 
ceremony. No one noticed any differ- 
ence in taste from ordinary biscuits. ) 

Before “natural” protein refined fran 1 
petroleum can be served as a food addlt- ; 
ive, however, the product must be pa* 
ed by government health authorities. , 

The go-ahead will only be given once ! 
lenthy trials have demonstrated, condo * 1 • 
sively that consumption of -this protein 
in no way constitutes a health hazard. ■" 

Professor Weissermel adds that pro- 
tein produced In this way can use whs* 1 
[ever raw materials are available. So; it 'ft; 
lardly surprising that many Third \W 
countries with ample petroleum resCrW' 
hut little In _ the way of protein-dd), - 

foodstuffs have already shown interest jC 1 
the Frankfurt project. 1 " ■' 

Frankfurt scientists reckon a fe# I# 
cent of annua) petroleum output , 5 hoM 
prove sufficient to meet the 
world s protein requirements.' i 

Konrad MQller-ChristiMseh • 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 6 May 191*1} 
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■ TRANSPORTS 


Little ’uns big drawcards 

% 

at Hanover air show 



O ne aircraft sold like hot cakes at the 
Hanover air show; a polystyrene 
model visitors flocked to buy at DM12 a 
time In Hall 4. 

k ■ 

The model aircraft is environmentally 
beyond reproach, can hardly be said to 
guzzle kerosene but is unlikely ever to 
fly a planeload of holidaymakers to Ma- 
jorca. 

It certainly proved popular with the 
crowds who passed through the turns- 
tiles. They showed more interest in the 
model than in attempts overhead by real 
aircraft to break some record or other, or 
in a flight demonstration by the Euro- 
pean Tornado multi-role combat aircraft. 

In many respect the DM12 model air- 
craft symbolised the Hanover air show, 
which has dubbed itself “international” 
again for the first time since the war. 

The big planes were missing at Hano- 
ver, the sensations, if they were that, 
being easily reeled off: 

• There was the VFW 16, shortly to 
be marketed in this country at 
DM30,000, or less than- the price of a 
first-rate family saloon. 


• There was the new Domier Sky- 
servant, boasting a quieter but more pow- 
erful turboprop engine. 

• • There was the Fanliner and, from 
the same manufacturer, the Fan trainer; 
wliioh conjures from the conventional 
combustion engine a performance that 
would do many a jet credit. The civilian 
version of the Fanliner even has styling 
by exclusive Italian designer Luigi Co- 
lani. 

Manufacturers of sports and business 
aircraft seemed to have flown everything 
they have to Hanover. They evidently 
reckoned sales were still to be found in 
Gennany. 

But there was no sign of the big boys, 
die aircraft which fly south to the sun 
for our summer holidays or across the 
Atlantic. 

Somehow the European airbus man- 
ufacturers managed to fly an airbus to 
Hanover. It was due for delivery but 
there was time to show it to the fans. 

The airbus is selling well, so its pre- 
sence in more than effigy was a stroke 
of good luck, although US manufactu- 
rers have resolved to get their own back 
on the European consortium for “filch- 
ing” US domestic sales. 

Yet US manufacturers had not an air- 
liner at Hanover to show their European 
clients and, no doubt, their future pas- 
sengers. There was not even a model of 
the new Boeing range. 


The Americans were also sparing in 
demonstrating the prowess of the US Air 
Force. A flypast of USAF jets from bases 
on the Rhine was not held until the final 
day of the Hanover show. 

But the Bundeswehr had its aircraft 
on show both indoors and outdoors, and 
the Luftwaffe exhibits were as popular 
with young people as ever. Boys seem as 
interested as ever in everything that 
flies. 

The Hanover air show could have 
been more impressive if all these craft 
had flown simultaneously , 1 but it could 
hardly claim to be a showcase for the 
international aerospace industry. 

Even other European countries only 
exhibited aircraft designed and manufac- 
tured jointly with Bonn. There was no 
sign of French Mirage or Swedish Vig- 
gen jets, nor of Jaguars or Harriots — ex- 
cept, perhaps, on flypast day. 

Even Aviaexport, the Soviet corpora- 
tion, chose not to invest in exhibiting 
the 120-seatcr YAK 42 at Hanover. At- 
tempts to sell the smaller YAK 40 in 
the West a few years ago will doubtless 
have taught the Russians that selling 
aircraft outside the East bloc is hard 
work. 

The Soviet Union evidently feels that 
the Paris air show at Lc Bourget next 
year will be a more promising market- 
place for showing an international pub- 
lic that Soviet aircraft can compete with 
Western counterparts. 

As for space research, the only exhibi- 
tors at Hanover this year were European 
participants in the Spacclab programme. 
Two years from now, if the project goes 
ahead according to plan, Spacclab will 
be in orbit and hilling the headlines. 

Klaus MOIIcr 

(Dio Welt, 2 May 1978) 


Lufthansa 
to branch out 
from Frankfurt 

L ufthansa Is no longer to rely exclu- 
sively on Frankfurt as its major in- 
ternational airport in West Germany. • 
Rhine-Main suffers from overcrowding 
and also lacks the latest in flight safety 
devices for all-weather operations. 

Over the next few years another air- 
port is to share the workload of interna- 
tional traffic, Lufthansa director Rolf 
StUssel announced at the Hanover air 
show, 

Frankfurt as a connecting airport has 
come in for repeated criticism from the 
flying public. For Lufthansa it shores 
with Cologne, Stuttgart and Bremen the 
reputation of being a problem airport. 

At Rhine-Main Lufthansa is unable Id 
put to best use the all-weather instru- 
ments with which its aircraft is equipp- 
ed. 

Flight cancellations due to fog at 
Frankfurt cost Lufthansa roughly DM5 
million a year in revenue. 

Both Lufthansa and Hapag-Lloyd’s 
charter division plan to make increasing 
use of jumbos on short and medium- 
haul routes. Hapag-Lloyd also plan to 
embark on long-distance flights, using 
250-scater aircraft. 

At present Hapag-Lloyd fly Boeing 
727s, while Germanoir, a subsidiary, flies 
the airbus. But a replacement for the 
Boeings is evidently planned, since a 
Hapag-Lloyd board member announced 
at the air show that capacity is to be in- 
creased while maintaining the same 
number of aircraft. 

(Hannomsche AUgi'melno, S May 1078) 



LEONHARD HEYDEN 

Leather goods manufacturer 

P. O. Box 1148 • D-5238 Hachenburg 

West.Germany 


school satchels, 
briefcases, 
college bags. 
Specialists In: 
conductors' purses 
waiters 1 purses 
cash bags 


Heuden 



Drexler 




Rustic Furniture 


P.O.Box-120305 
D-8000 Munich 2 
West Germany ... 




Exclusive leatherware 

Young designers have joined forces to 
create a range of leather bags that feature a 
new look In sporting elegance deliberately 
fashioned to match the classic line. 


. ICXXLBCTDN 

PETEP6TE1NBDINCK 

Collection Peter Steinbrinck 
Ges. mbH & Co. KG 
Sonnenweg 26, Phone (0 21 07) 66 10 
4040 Neues 26-Holsten 
West Germany 





• eras are leading manufacturers of brocade dollies. and runners and 
' vefbur Wares for the home. 

• • '■ • . ■ ■ • " i ’ ’ , : ( 

0 ftroa are quick off the ihark and ready to supply large Orders fast ■ 

* I ' ' 1 " i V 

and at abort notice. A wide r?nge of patterns are manufactured, so * 
eras are aura to have Whal every wholesaler or retailer needs. > 

, eroa apeolallae In sets, supplying matching runners pnd brocade,; !; 

dollies for any tablecloth. ' : •••'' ** l: ' 

Erich Roos • Hagedornstr. 1 9-*-35 ■■ D-4200 Oberhausen 
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WRITING 


Teenage reading habit study 

* 

finds old assumptions wrong 




f. 2 T . I 

*' V 


hk. iy 

A study by a young Ludwigshafen tea- 
clier. of; the reeding habits of teena- 
gers lias' shbwii that many assumptions 
about tho poor state of loading among 
the young are wrong . 

, Dialer Kitsch analysed the reading 
matter of 4fA puplli between 14 and 1 IS 
In Ludwigshafen schools. What lie 
found fails at many points to corrobo- 
rate current theories that social circum- 
stances have o marked effect on lower- 
ing reading standards. 

Examples of poorly- read students 
abound. A famous professor of jurispru- 
dence cites the example of a candidate 
for the first state law examination, a 
former president of the students' union, 
who had never heard of (he French Re- 
volution in his life. 

A professor of German cites a similar, 
equally incredible case. An examination 
candidate who hoped to become a tea- 
cher, chose Lessing's Emilia Galotti as 
his spcciaj subject for the oral examina- 
tion. During the cross-examination he 
had to admit hat lie had never read (he 
play, but had seen it once on television. 
For the rest he relied on secondary lite- 
rature. 

K is difficult to believe that a twenty- 

ol^.Bven if tie hftd nevet heard 
oi me french kcvolutTon : at school; 



Waller Jans, PEN panel member 

T (*hol« iM^rpcep) 

^ or the German 

PEN -Ciub in the ancient Huguenot 
and university town of Erlangen was an 
unqiiahfied success, in contrast to lost 
year's autumn conference in Celle which 
was boycotted by the local newspaper 
and almost ignored by the locals. 

■ r «*d from their works to 

packed rooms, there wens long queues 
for signatures and the main hall of tho 
Erlangen Sladthalle was Jammed during 

Inc discussion on Literature and Televi- 
sion. 

The discussions among PEN club 
members were similarly cordial. At lost 
years meeting there was n fierce contro- 
versy about the admission of the Marxist 
economist Ernst Mnndel into (he club 
but the debate was not renewed 
Debates were conducted in sober, 
matter-of-fact fashion and the members 


■ i 1 ■ ’ 

should never have come across- 1 It in his 
reading. Or can people get by without 
reading these days? Do they fear conta- 
gion by reading and confine themselves 
instead to looking, talking and listening? 

There Is an enormous amount of talk 
nbout reading In this country: critical re^ 
ading, methods of teaching reading, em- 
ancipatory and non-emoncipatoiy texts, 
the standard language, class language, 
class-specific .reading .patterns, sense .and 
nonsense of the best-seller lists/ • ; 

Experts at conferences are quick to 
conclude that too little is read and read 
wrongly, that the wrorig people read the 
wrong things. There .ore disagreements 
as to, the methods of teaching people to 
read .tho jight tilings, and of course, 
about what the right things arc. 

A look at the facts is a comforting 
corrective to all this pessimism. People 
do read. Books and comics play .a more 
Important part in young people’s lives 
than television, a fact known for years. 
The trouble is that there has not up to 
now been enough detailed and skilful 
research on what they read. 

Dieter Kiisch’s dissertation title, Lile- 
mturbarrieren bei jugendliclicn Lesem, 
(Haag u. Herchen, FmnkfurtX indicates 
that he was expecting to meet these bar- 
ricre. However he found that tire range 

of books read by [4 to 16-ycar-olds Is 
very wrde. 

Disparagement by teachers does not 
* -S literature, 


World War One could persuade their 
pupils to read "novels of the fatherland." 

Regardless of - whether ■■ they were 
grammar school, technical school, or se- 
condary modem school pupils, or whet- 
her their parents were agricultural or un- 
skilled workers or highly paid managers, 
the, pupils all had the same favourite 
authors: Karl May, Johannes Mario 
Simmel, Margaret Mitchell, followed by 
Konsalik, Edgar Wallace, Chancre, Jack 
London* 

The. other books mentioned are a 
motley mixture of schmaltz, literature 
jyith a capital Lrand big names: Segal's 
Love Story, Kislion, Siegfried Lena’s. De- 
utschstunde, Moby Dick, Knitted ever- 
green Vie Mala, Wolfgang . BorcJiert’s 
post-war play Dmtssen vor der TQr and 
Solzhenitsin’s Archipelago Gulag. 

Of Heinrich .Bail's work* only Ansich- 
ten ernes Clownsples a mention (in- 
deed only -4.4 per cent of the pupils said 
they read this kind of literature). 

The only classical Gennan author 
mentioned is Theodor Storm with 
nis novella Der Schlmmelreiter. As 
for TV personalities, Cousteau and 
Haber’s bpoks were mentioned and in 
general if is clear that TV and film ver- 
sion of books encourage pupils to go 
back and read the originals. 

Adventure novels, and thrillers cm he 
top of the list, followed by love and 
women’s stories. As for comics (which 
naturally form the larger pari of the re- 


y ore an the teach era before* the’ adirig of poorer cliildrcn) Wsfcrix Is top 
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of the list, ahead of cheap love ew. 
Jerry Cotton and Mickey Mouse * 
Those who believe that there fa J 
overt or covert influence by adult. S 
hind these choices are Wrong. More 
a half of those asked said they had a 
sen the books themselves. Someth! 
they acted on advice from friends tE 
teachers were not mentioned at all 
The often-cited fear of books amom 
the lower economic classes is cor3 
rated only by the fact that these chtt 
ren do not go to public libraries » 
often. 

Almost 50 per cent of all seconds, 
modern school pupils and almost ft) J, 
cent of grammar school pupils said 
went to the public library reguff 
Only 225 per cent of secondary E 
school pupils said they had never L 
inside a public library. , 

Public libraries are well stocked 
the kind of books educationists Wou!j 
like to see young people reading, ifc 
fortunately, they are little read. Yarn 
people stick to Winnetou, shnff 
excitement, eroticism, fun and infob 
tion In moderation; Now and again lb 
choose something a bit more demand 
ing, but not because they are forced |$ 
or want to emancipate themselves ' 

Why is this? Is it because tliey are 
victims of consumer ideology? Are t tat 

right who argue that the end of Ik 
book is nigh? Are those who want to 
replace reading with action because p» 
pie insist , on reading what they consida 
to be the wrong books right? 

In 50 years all this will seem rich 
lous. Perhaps then we will realise fef 
young people regard reading not hi 
social duty but as simple a delight t 
the fiction of the text (Kirsch). Kirs! 
also says that OSS per cent of all .tins 
asked preferred to read in bed. 

. .. f . Joachim Nesndei 

(Die Welt, 28 April 11* 


PEN conference takes stand 
on free thought^ expression 


displayed what Walter Jens, re-elected as : 
he chib’s president, described as 
Brechhan amicability." The Mandel af- 
fair was forgotten. 

Thirty members resigned in May 1977 1 
and the present membership is 458- 
About a hundred of these came toi 
Erlangen, a good overage. 

. A Paiwitock published recently by the' 
^ m Goldmann Veriag and writ ten J 

®f nei ! a foamy Martin Gregor- 
Del |'" tells of the history and purpose 

r * h « S*™™ PE N centre. It fethe' 
public ^ puW 'cation available to the 

For many years one had the impres- 
!»“ ,‘Njhe PEN club w a wUd po- 
illesl debating society. Tim is no longer 

0,1 r?' b “!>rw s , does mean that 
the German PEN club, one of 8S in the 

jjwld, will not continue to fulfil the po- 

PPM 1 Ji!? ,ton '! hicl ! the Eiteniational 
PEN charier requires it to have 

The statements in the general secre- 
la^s report are of high political rele- 
vance. Gregor-Dellln criticised the in- 
sidious tendency of denouncing critical 
authors, warned of the dangers of the 
increasingly evident loss of debate on 
dangers that the planned law on regis- 
tration represented for citizens. 

stressed the Importance 
of PENs stating its position on these 
issues because they directly affect free- 

Uoin of thought and expression and the 
right to privacy, 

This explains the- unanimous accep- 
tancc of a resolution against the com- 




puter storage of numerous personal de- 
taris under the new law, which the Bonn 
Minrahy of the .Interior has even jus- 
Jihed hi terms of the Nazi decree of 10 
April 1938 by the Reich find Prussian 
Minister of the Interior. 

This also explains the discussion of 
the. increased control over radio and te- 

chds 10n progIBmmes ^ Political offi- 

UliLS!"'? voted for a motion by 

wheiS^H* d ® ma " dlng inf oroiation on 
whether the imprisoned writer Peter 

Paul Zald is being subjected to control 

and interrogation in prison for which 

there is no legal basis/ 

snonsiKMif^ 1 * 1 cl S b **** its Political re- 
fw n! y 111 these terms and, as in 
, thre e cases, states its point of view 
w thout overestimating its point of view 
without overestimating its own streS 

find influence, then it is on the right 
rt»d towards gaining more respect and 
Influence than ever before. 

te^oni? to U f5? rt0ni and lnl «hal mat- 

rers only took up part of lU 

gramme. The central theme of the me«I 
Ing was literature and television 

J" seminar. PEN membra sat in 
front of six colour TV sets watchln. Vv 
cerpts from literature magazines on lari 
bus channels and then dScim^T with 


TV people the problem of how writers 
often become mere aotors in such pro- 1 

grammes. No decisions followed the dis- 
cussions. 

The same can be said of the nwn 
public event, the highly effective juxN 
position of an original literary tear! and 
the filmed version. ■ ■ ■ ! 

Tiie work was Max Frisch's ‘Skhx 
ernes UnglQcks (Sketch of an Accident) 

■ the film of which was - directed-, by- Gcod 

Radanowicz. The Panel - RelnM 
Baumgart, Leopold Ahlseri; EberM 
Fechner, Franz Josef Wild and Wait* 
Jens among them - differed greatly fc 1 
viewpoints. Baumgart maintained tW 

literature does not take place on tried, 
sion,” referring to whether literature fri : 
be translated from one medium to amA* 
her. ;. | 

There was unanimity on two poinlL; 
One was that TV is a new medium wRh ; 
its own laws. The other was- that lb* 1 *; 
can be no general guidelines ais to bowj 
as to how literature should be dealt ."M , 

on television* ! j 

It was valuable to hear television 
ectors and writers discussing 
problems and the discussion will • h® 
continued. Next time the rtrScIpaoh 
will have to bring film into their and* 
ysw. . ■ 1 ■ ' ' 1 

'[he next annual meeting of the WJ-. 
club will be in Hanover next spriftg- ^i 
subject: children's books. . ■ ' : ! 

/ludoiflbm ; 


r * 


- ■* I ■ ■ , 
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Christa Klages- tough theme 


turns 


M argarete von Trotta’s first film Das 
zweite Erwachen der Christa 
Klages (The Second Awakening of 
Christa Klages) could have been a. tough 
and angry film: it is the story of a 
you rig kindergarten teacher who gets in- 
volved in a bank robbery to use the 
money to prevent the school being 
closed. 

The raid is a fiasco and soon there is 
a massive , police hunt for . her. There is 
no way back. It is an account of how a 
passionately committed young woman 
chooses the wrong means for the . right 
end, an account of despair and inability 
to conic to terms with it. , 

No doubt many middle class children 
have found their names on wanted pos- 
ters for similar , acts committed with si- 
milar motives. How violence arises and 
how it destroys those who use it and the 
much-discussed “roots of terrorisin'* 
could certainly have been ■ analysed in 
this Filpi. 

But it was notjo.be. Margaretho von 
Trotta's film on . the lost children of the 
Schmidt era, .which ,met with on enthu- 
siastic critical reception at the Berlin 
film festival, is based on the authentic 
case of a kindergarten teacher called 
Margit Czenki, nicknamed the banklady, 
and whom “law-abiding" society is now 
preventing from leading a normal life. 

Yet it is not a political film. It is a 
friendly, all too friendly, left-wing fairy 
tale that does not harm or frighten 
anygpc, not cyui thc.WDR (We&t Ger- 
man Radio and TV) who co-produced it. 

Christa Klages is a former convent 
pupil, divorced with a child. Why does 


U we Brandner’s latest film, hnlbe- 
halbe, (half-and-half) is about two 
men going downhill, dropping out. 

One, an artist who has Just lost his 
job, meets a charming woman in an un- 
derground garage and they dance an im- 
promptu samba. The other, an ex-Bundes- 
wehr flight controller who cannot get a 

similar job in civvy street because his 
education is not good enough, does a 
handstand in the down lift to the con- 
sternation of his fellow passengers. A 
right pair. 

The two live in a monstrous apart- 
ment block in Munich, whose windows, 
like arrow slits, look over the industrial 
landscape. They meet; and become 
friends when they share a piece of chew- 
ing gum fifty-fifty.' ■ 1 1 ' ' ! 1 : 

The two then -take to the road.' direct- 
or Brandner describes halbe-halbe as a 

road film, like Menschen am Sony tag 
(People on Sunday) and 1 Kuhle Wanipe, ■ 
two famous films of the genre made in 
the 20s and 30s: : 

The flight controller, the younger of 
the two, goes to evening classes wfiere. 
he studies for the Abitur. There he 
meets a girl who sticks to him even 
when he is badly beaten up. " 

While the' oldir Of the two goes in- 
exorably downhill — fraudulent 1 com- 
pany called Sunshine System swindles 
him out of his redundancy ' pay 'of 
DM30,000 — the younger despite, vari- 
ous difficulties, fa on the upgrade. He.- 
passes -the ekam thanks to a charming 
black woman Who whispers; to him that 
Gdethe wrote '(jfl/z von Berlichingen in 
1773.- ■ ; ; ■■■ ; 

Ndw he* can help the older one; who 
is reduced' to sleeping on 'park benches 


a. woman like her. raid a German bank, 
radically risking bourgeois security and 
even her own life? Wc da not find out 
'much about Christa Klages and wc learn 
next to nothing about her second awa- 
kening. 

Margarcthe von Trolla, who co-direct- 
ed and acted with Vplker SchlOndorff 
for many years, presents Christa as a 
woman who would fit into any popular 
story. Christa conies across as a warm- 
hearted woman who Iqves people, a thor- 
oughly noble character who does not 
change at all in the course of the varied 
and at times amusing action;. , . . 

There Is hardly any sign of despair in 
the film, and when Tina Engel in the 
title role is meant to portray Hie psycho- 
logical state of a woman on (he run 
whose plans have failed and who is in- 
creasingly isolated, Frau von Trotla 
makes her put a brave face on it. . 

. It' is no coincidence that the priest 
who after some hesitation helps Christa 
&nd her friend gives a sermon on Moth- 
er Courage and her dumb daughter 
who rescues the town by beating the 
drum. Later we see Christa’s little 
daughter with a child's drum. Wc gel 
the message. 

As in all good fairy talcs, the story 
has a kind of happy ending. After n 
summer holiday in socialist Portugal, 
where Christa and her friend Ingrid, 
who has left her bourgeois officer hus- 
band, learn to appreciate the simple life 
of agricultural workers, the noble robber 
returns to Germany and is caught by the 
police. 

But the mousy little bank clerk whom 




Seeing thirigs in black and white: Silvia Reitze (right) ai the cowed bank clerk robbed 
by Tina Engal- in a scene from Mergareto von Trotta’i The Second Awakening of 


Christa Klages. 

Christa threatened to shoot when She 
robbed the hank is infected by the 
mood of universal kindness and docs 
not betray her at an identity parade. 

The bank clerk Lena, played by Kat- 
harina Tlinlbneh, and Ingrid, the officer’s 
wife, played by Silvia Reitze, are the 
most interesting characters in the film, 
directed astonishingly well for a first ef- 
fort. These two characters help it over- 
come its limitations as an effective blit 
ultimately naive tale of cops and robbers 
and manage to give it, despite its weak- 
nesses, a utopian dimension. Conditions 
seem transformable, characters change 
slowly but surely under the pressure “of 
the contradiction between what bour- 
geois forms and conditions (bourgeois 
marriage, work) impose on them and 
what they want and demand from life." 
This is .how Margaret he von Trolla and 
her co-author Luisa Francia see the sub- 
ject of the film. 

Lena, strict and cowed, lives in a sad 


(Photoi FllmveriagUer Autoren) 

bedsitter and devoutly notes the football 
results on her pools sheet every Satur- 
day. In the course of her search for 
Christo, she begins to yearn for the wild 
and disordered — the transformation of 
a clerk, acted with a touch of fanaticism, 
and a dream of solidarity, 

Ingrid moves in a similar direction. 
Slowly, with suppressed curiosity and a 
long repressed need for tenderness, she 
decides to leave the comfortable prison 
of her flat. Her husband, the pedantic 
Bundcswchr officer who hunts bats, is 
such a pathetic figure that it is nil loo 
easy lo laugh about him. 

Margarcthe von Trotta’s is a black- 
and-white world. The grey tones of real- 
ity arc not her concern, in this film ut 
least. Despite this the film docs convey 
a certain optimism and this is no mean 
achievuiK-iU. Even the most naive fairy 
tales can give hope of better times to 
come. Hans C Bhunenbcrg 

(Die Zelt, 21 April 1978) 


Brandner hits the road again 
with warm story of dropouts 


and eating out of dustbins. At the end 
of the film the four, the two men and 
their girls; go off laughing and 1 singing. 
The sad scenes were just an interlude, 
life goes on and who knows,, it may 
even start looking up. 

The idea behind the film is similar to 
that of Jonas, who will be 25 in the year 
2000, by Alain Tanner. Both are about a 
generation who hoped for a change, a 
revolution, in 1968 but who now, ten 
years on, are disappointed and discour- 
aged. 

Another point they have in common 
is a belief in “private socialism.” One 
man stops and asks for a light, the other 
gives it to him and gets a cigar in re- 
turn. “One has what the 1 other’s got. 
That’s what 1 mean by socialism" sa^s 
Baron Wurlitzer, the beggar (played by 
Ivan Desny)." " i V *’ 

This principle is put In to practice 
later in the film. The older of the two 
men- risks a prison sentence because of 
the crooked cbmpany and the younger, 
who has just rebieved a 1 ’lump : sum pay- 
ment on leaving the Bundeswehr, us?s it 
to buy fiiS fridnd'out. 1 ' 1 / ’l ' ' 

' When tiie older partner’s - ma tried 
girlfriend takes off for America, the 
younger one suggests the n egress who 
helped him in the ' exam as a road-mate. 
The message is ; that : this kind bf uncon- ; 
vehtional and Unbodigeols behaviour cad : 


help you to survive a crisis 8nd crises 
can happen to anybody. 

The film is full of movement, 
buoyancy,. even frivolity. The music is by' 
Peer Raben who does not, as usual, blow 
up the emotional moments with Iris 
music but plays them down, getting the 
feelings across to the viewers more ef- 
. fectively. American J. J. Cale sings the 
cheeky title song,, which Underlines the 
buoyancy. 

One could say that this film shows 
disillusionment with the state, as does 
Deutschland im Herbst — a disillusion- 
ment which many young Gennan film- 
makers Have 'in common arid which' the- 
ir older colleagues, 1 who have seen far' 
wbtse and are more hardened, canhot 
understand. 

A look out- of the tvindow at a gleaih- 
ing wlritd ’atomic power' station' and 
many a close and unpleasant encounter 
with 1 the police illustrate where the 
causes* of this ‘disilluslohment lie. : ; 

It is difficult tb understand' why the 
voluritary film censorship 1 body original- 
ly gave ' this ’ filmf dn X certificate (fdr : 
those 1 aged 1 18 arid above) and then 1 re- 
lented dnd said those aged 16 could see 
it top. There is a lot of hair-raising lan- 
guage, but it is just- the language that’ 
young drop-outs 1 speak; 1 ■; 

Are there riot over a million unem- 
ployed in this country and thousands Pf ;< 


tramps? halbe-halbe shows how to shed 
the bourgeois corset. But it also shows 
how going . downhill can suddenly be 
changed into going uphill and this ^ex- 
ample could . be encouraging for many, 
young people. 

The camerawork, which shows the co- 
lourful city of Munich in black and 
white, (in. his next film, Uwe Brandner 
wants his cameraman Jtirgen J Urges .to' 
film the grey city of Frankfurt in co- 
lour!) h excellent. 

Halbe-halbe shows the complex, taci- 
turn side of people, too. Stage actor 
Hsns : Peter JialJwachs, one. of Peter Za- 
dek's company, convincingly enacts the 
slow decline of the older Maschkera, 
Berrid Tauber plays’ the 1 ex-flight con- 
troller with the utter realism he learnt 
from Grotowski itV Breslau. The two 
women Mascha Gonska (met In tire lift) 
aHd Agnes DUnnejsen play : their parts 

, This Is a film for jtebple 'aged . 12 and 
dyer, a film about 1 drop-outs who return 1 
to tiie fold told in light and easy style; 
After a period writing; futile plots for te- 
levision plays Such /as Kopf Oder Zph! 
(Hepds or Tails) Brandner is returning Id' 
liis tirtematic origins in' Ich llebe dich 1 
— ich ffle tilch, qt least in leriris of 'Vi- 
sual brilliance. Brigitie Jerejhw 

■ ■ ••• -■ ! -ir I 1 

(Frankfurter AUgemplna Zefrung 
fDr Deii tsohlnnd, ?9 April -1 $78) 
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■ MEDICINE 


New figures advance for 
genetic disorder research 


T hree more West German cities we 
to join 29 others with clinics able 
to diagnose genetic disorders in unborn 
children. 

There are now 37 counselling centres 
in the Federal republic with facilities for 
testing amniotic fluid from pregnant 
women. This prenatal diagnosis for ge- 
netic defects is subsidised by tho Ger- 
man Research Society. 

The Nazi legacy has tong hampered 

the Study of human genetics in west 
Germany. 

Though efforts have been made to 
help those physically and mentally han- 
dicapped due to hereditary defects, those 
searching for ways of preventing these 
disorders could expect neither recogni- 
tion nor financial support, 

Committed doctors in the field were 
suspected of being eugenicisls although 
they made it dear from the start that 
they were not interested in the “heredi- 
tary health” of a future society (and cer- 
tainly not in a legislated form), but only 
in the health of children born today. 

There has, however, been a change in 
the past few years. The initial opposition 
to the genetic counselling service started 
in Marburg in 1972 by Gerhard Wendt 
has largely subsided. 

Now the 37 counselling centres per- 
form a process known as amniocentesis, 
the prerequisite for tests to recognise 
hereditary anomalies. 

The recent third European conference 

nlcn was held wdn the financial support 
of the German Research Society. 

An interim research report was pub- 
lished in time for the meeting. 

The Munich work group, headed by 
Jan-Diether Murken and Sabine Stengel- 
Rutkowski, together with Eberhaid 
Schwinger presented its findings based 
on 4,500 cases. 

Its report gave the conference dele- 
gates from 20 European countries and ' 
Israel a picture of prenatal diagnosis in 
the Federal Republic. 

It lias long been known that the risk 
of genetic defects in the child increases 
with the age of the mother. But it has 
only just become possible to provide ex- 
act figures on the frequency of genetic , 


e disorders of the chromosomes in every 
e age group. 

n _ The researchers who met In Mar- 
tinsried opted in favour of close coope- 
s ration in medical research — still a rare 
r phenomenon. 

t This led to the evaluation of 13£09 
- prenatal examinations. 

The information, elaborated on by 
JWaJco/m Ferguson -Smith of Glasgow, 
was obtained from women aged 35 or 
more at the time of pregnancy. 

The report clearly demonstrates that 
from that age onwards departure from 
the normal number and shape of 
chromosomes increases every year. 

This increase is relatively slow initial- 
ly, booming conspicuous aftoc the age 
of 42. 

The usual recommendation in most 
countries that pregnant women, starting 
from 38, liave amniocentesis and chro- 
mosome tests even where there are no 
suspected disorders is not to be regarded 
as a rigid age indicator. 

The danger of parents having a se- 
cond mongoloid child is exaggerated. In 
tire case of this deformity, the chromo- 
some No. 21 Is not, as usual, double but 
triple. 

Tire likelihood of suoli a chromosome 
aberration, called trisomy 21, occurring a 
second time in women under 35 is 05 
per cent. 

Tire Danish geneticist Margarcte Mi- 
lken concluded that the overall fre- 
quency. of abnormal chromosome diag- 
noses in a baby following a child with 
tnsomy 21 or other chromosome ano- 
malies is 1.2 per cent. 

While it was before only possible to 
establish numerical aberrations (that is, 
excess or missing chromosomes), today’s 
more sophisticated technique enables us 

to determine the chromosome structure 
in detail. 

This sometimes amounts to a reshap- 
ing of the cell core. * p 

The so-called balanced translocations 
ore marked by the fact that, while the 
structure of chromosomes is' changed 

the genetic material as a whole is fully 
preserved. 1 

In such cases it can be taken as fairly 
certain that the diagnosis will have cli- 


nical consequences and will lead to phy- 
sical or mental defects. This must be 
expected in all cases > of non-balanced 
translocations. 

When structural chromosome anomal- 
ies have been discovered in a family, it 
is advisable fo examine the amniotic 
fluid in ail further pregnancies. On this 
issue, too, the European Community 
study provides valuable information. 

Apart from the chromosome analysis, 
the routine prenatal diagnosis of today 
also tests for alphafeto protein. Abnor- 
mally high quantities indicate hereditary 
kidney disorders and other defects, in- 
cluding severe malformations of the 
brain and spinal marrow. , 

Like other malformations, this can be 
diagnosed fairly reliably by sound waves 
in the IStii week of pregnancy, 

Manfred Hansmqnn of Bonn Universi- 
ty’s gynaecological clinic said examina- 
tions by sound waves were an indispens- 
able part of prenatal diagnosis. Tliis 
method is not harmful to mother or 
child and. provides information on the 
viability, the size and the position of the 
foetus and about possible anomalies. 

With regard to genetic defects, ' this 
diagnosis is essential for the preparation 
and control of amniocentesis. 

Amniocentesis entails no risks for the 
pregnant woman. The amniotic fluid is 
removed by puncturing the abdominal 
wail with a syringe. 

But while two years ago at their Paris 

meeting the experts were certain that 

the foetus suffered no harm, they were 

somewhat more cautious in Martinsricd 

not wanting to exclude the possibility of 
injury. 

The meeting made it clear that a Eu- 
ropean exchange of experience can 
greatly contribute towards preventing 

hasty conclusions based on individual 
cases. 

■ ' •• i 

Experience in prenatal diagnosis 
leaves no doubt that parents can in most 
instances be relieved of their worries 
about malformation in most risk preg- 
nancies. 

But if prenatal diagnosis finds that 
such a defect exists, the parents have a 
chance of opting for an abortion. 

The grave psychological and moral 
problems confronting the parents in 
such cases cannot stop research into fur- 
ther avenues of prenatal diagnosis. The 
three-day conference of experts demon- 
strated that there are many new techni- 
ques in the offing. 

. JUrgen-Peter St&ssel 

(SUddeutsche Zeilung, 27 April 1978) 


Berlin 


A ingress (or doctors in West Berlin 
, , , has contributed greatly towards a 
better assessment of bypass heart sur- 
fiery. 

The bypass operation is one of the 
most controversial in modern surgery. It 
involves the bypassing of occluded co- 
ronary artenes through the implant of a 
vein, usually taken from the leg. 

The blood stream is rerouted much 
the same way as a traffic detour to by- 
pass an obstruction. 

The unusually heated debate over this 
method, introduced ten years ago, pri- 
marily involves heart surgeons and doc- 
tors specialising in social medicine. 

, T ,e ^ ons csli,na !e lhat an annual 
ten to 20 thousand heart patients should 
undergo this surgery. 


. TT 

light on bypass heart surgery 


““ ,500 0™“ 

STAR “* ™ U ' d - 

. of social medicine are 

doubtful about the worth of such an 

ST' DM 

23.000 does not provide a cure. for the 

basic ailment! arteriosclerosis. It only al 

levb.ee the complaln, in thofinal"^ 

TKIsobnouslvTOMs a gnat deal for 

Imt h!? “ffenng from breathlessness 
and chest pains at the. cligh test -exertion. 

But m terms of social medicine and 
the national economy, it seems pointless- 
o treat only the symptoms of arteriosc- 
lerosis in its final stage at great expose 

instead of trying to prevent its occu- 
rence. 


_.?!? the . Mme objections could be 
raised against many other medical 

ITSStffl Muem- 

Non-surgica! treatment of coronary 

rehSrtion' 1 • di " 8 the long pr °“M i 

more effective. * “ “ Stly ; and 
: Because coronary surgery Is new and 

becoming. “ h “ h ? d the "'“fortune of 
l.rS®,' Mmple of tlle basic prob- 

lTet l Ved ', eS “ n(Wly u “ question 

whether everything medically and tech- 

££*. KafeaS, 

issS^ssNsi • 

tl0n l ‘uqwb coronary surgery?’ made 


Hauff opens 

ten-nation 

institute 

T he European Molecular Labors 
(EMBLX the first European £5 
Institute with headquarters in 
Germany, was opened by Bonn ReserS 
Minister Volker Hauff on 5 May 

The DM70 million project is still i 
be enlarged to accommodate the exwei 
ed 120 researchers from all ■ over 
world.- 

It lias been financed by nine Eu* 
p.ean countries and Israel. Their naliori 
research societies will delegate rests 
cliers to the institution council, its hi* 
est authority. v } 

The laboratory is headed by the fin. 
tish Nobel Prize-winner Sir John Ka 
drew who, as director-general, superviid 
the development work. 

Apart from the planned high-risk t 
boratory, the EMBL is fully operational 
The laboratory is soon to start we* 
following a check by the Central Con- 
mission for Biological Safety. 

The commission consists of scicniish 
and representatives of industry and \h& 
unions. It will check the facility ami ss- 
pefrvise the genetics research in accor- 
dance with “top safety” regulation 
These rules “for protection from tbe 
dangers of genetics research” were work- 
ed out recently by the Bonn Resarcfc 
Ministry. 

Tliis research, which has met VA 
mistrust throughout the world, invoha 
the teclmology needed for the ariifidf 
creation of new “gene combinations.” 

Tliis Includes gene manipulation 34 
the critics say, could involve unfcno*fl 
risks because the behaviour of nuclri 
acid combinations is still unpredictable. 

Sir John Kendrew considers the Wort 
of EMBL important, not only in pure » 
search but in terms of practical applica- 
tion in medicine, agriculture and indus- 
try. 

Research results could be used for .Ihe 
production of such medically important 
substances as insulin, antibiotics sni 
growth hormones. They could also 
tribute towards developing, better (ertisj- 
Users or better strains of plants requiring 
less fertilising. 

It is also likely to contribute towards 
better insights into cell-regulating meck- 
anisms and such diseases as cancer. dpi 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 29 ApHUW* 1 


■i 1 ■ . . 

by Dr Georg. Munck with heart sped 
ist Professor Helmut Roskamm » 
other doctors. The film was coma 
sioned by the pharmaceuticals comps 
Pharma Schwarz. ; . 

It does not 1 restrict itself to . depifl 
strati ng the technical process of the, t 
pass operation but, also shows for. 
patients it is feasible, what risks it e 
tails and its advantages. 

The operation should only be., pow 
de red for patients with severe anglqa p' 
toris who. no .longer respond to niedh 

ti0 Jr . .... 5 - 

Very old, patients with, general., 
sis and a secondary severe. S.W 
should not.be operated on. , >:V y 

The final decision . can. only be-^8 
ed after a comprehensive- (and 
animation of the coronary biopd ye^d 
- The extent of the. risk .depen fjgjlf S 
on the surgeon's experience. . 

•Jn medical centres 
many bypass operations the rate _vM 
farction duripg, surgejy js 

• v Continued on. page 14 
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Sports experts put stress 
on pleasure of playing 


L eading sports scientists met recently 
at the Ebnisee near Stuttgart to dis- 
cuss the function and teaching of sport 
at a conference organised by Hofmann 
Verlag, Schomdorf, the leading German 
sport publishers. 

' High-ranking civil servant Ewaid 
Wutz, responsible for the school sport 
in Bavaria, stressed that it was the sports 
master’s job to make his pupils love 
sport. 

Professors Ommo Grope, August 
Kirsch and Karl Koch, all editors of 
books on sport, underlined the impor- 
tance of learning, pleasure and perfor- 
mance in sport. 

The Schriftenreihe zur Praxis der Lei- 
beserziehung und des Sports (series on 
physical education and sport) reached 
circulation figures of over a million tliis 
spring when the translations Into Eng- 
lish, Danish, Spanish, Dutch and other 
languages are token into account, 

Professor Josef Schmitz of SaarbrOc- 
ken, best known for his book Sport im 
SpStkapitalismus (Sport in Late Capital- 
ism) and for his works on teaching 

Job training 

schools to 
get priority 

P I upils at BemfsschuJen (vocational 
'■ training schools) will 1 no longer be 
neglected by educational policymakers. 
Bonn Minister of Education JUrgen 
Schmude is determined to follow his 
predecessor Helmut Rohde and give 
them priority. 

The basic vocational training year is 
an excellent way to making the step 
from school to work easier. This year of 
full-time education before the pupils 
starts his apprenticeship or traineeship 
provides him with a range of skills. 

Pupils can widen their choice of poss- 
ible occupations as a result. It also 
means that a locksmith can more easily 
later retrain as a turner. 

Some companies are still reluctant to 
recognise the vocational training year as 
the first year of an apprenticeship. Min- 
ister of Education Schmude plans to 
give pupils special grants which will cer- 
tainly heighten the appeal of the train- 
ing year. ■ 

If the Minister of Finance refuses to 
grant money, Schmude will have to find 
other ways to prove that he is deter- 
mined to increase the status of these 
Pupils. One possibility would be to give 
them high priority on his list of educa- 
tional goals. 

If Schmude increased the parents* 
contribution to student grants; now 
DM150 out of a maximum of DM550, 
the increase could help poorer parents 
give their children a sound occupational 
training. 

For many years the sons of . doctors 
were able to study because the income 
tax of the entire population, including 
workers, i financed the building of Uni- 
versities. .Why in times of unemploy- 
ment should not well-paid graduates pay 
back some of their grants: and thereby 
help reduce the high level of unem- 
ployment among young people? 
it. Hans Josef Joest 

' 1 ' <NeW Ruhr ZaHungi29 April 1978) 


sport drew the bold conclusion that a 
whole generation of young sports tea- 
chers would have been lost without the 
series. 

Hofmann Verlag also prints more 
than 200,000 copies per issue of its 
series BeitrSge zur Lehre und Forschung 
imn Sport (Teaching and Research in 
Sport). The experts discussed the sense 
and purpose of school and club sport 
under the heading: Does Sport still have 
an educational value? 

Two main points emerged. The first 
was that sports clubs could not be the 
sports schools of the nation because the- 
ir aims were so diverse, ranging from 
sport for fun to competitive and top 
class sport. There was no common 
denominator between them. Apart from 
this, it was not clear what club sport 
should aim to educate its members for 
and how a decided aim could be achieved. 

The second point was that schools, re- 
sponsible for sports education, put in- 
creasing stress on winning at ail costs 
and tended to forget that weaker as well 
as sportsmen good should derive benefit 
and pleasure from sport. 

The most astonishing result of the 
discussion was the almost unanimous 
agreement that the much-vaunted educa- 
tional effect of sport was an illusion. It 
was as naive to believe that team sport 
automatically led to fair and comradely 
behaviour as to suppose that reading of 
a Cicero text would lead to the adoption 
of Cicero’s moral categories. A weedy 
windbag would not be transformed into a 
lion by jumping over the vaulting horse. 

If sport was to have a educational 
value, it was essential that sports teacher 
be able to achieve the aims which socie- 
ty as a whole had found desirable. The 


T he president of the Ayacucho 
Foundation, which gives study grants 
for young Venezuelans, is to visit Bonn 
shortly. 

The foundation Is named after the 
battle of Ayacucho which ended Spanish 
domination in South America 150 years 
ago. 

Opening it, Venezuelan President Car- 
los Andres Perez said: “The new Ayacu- 
cho represents the economic liberation 
of Venezuela with the weapons of intel- 
lect, science and technology.” ■ 

The function of the FUnriacion iGran 
Manscal de Ayacucho is to choose 
scholars and award grants for study in 
Venezuela and abroad. The programme 
has been running for four years now and 
12,000 grants have been awarded. The 
funds, come from : oil exports. < ■■ 

German institutes of further education 
provide 120 places for Venezuelan stu- 
dents. According to an intergovemment 
agreement , this is “technical aid against 
payment.” . ; , , 

; Ruth Lemer de Almea, president of 
the foundation, , was interviewed by Die. 
Welt in Caracas recently about, the. pro- 
gramme. Venezuela wants to train' ex- 
perts and administrators a s soon as poss- 
ible to help the industrialisation of the 
country....;, . -,i ; 

One in two students studies abroad, 
mainly in the USA and, \yest Europe. 
The demands the . German institutes, 
made were very high, shq said. . 

The Cart Duisberg Gesellschaft looks 
after the ' Venezuelans ' while they are in 


scientists, sportsmen 
and administrators 
at the conference 
agreed that it was 
vital not to make 
too many demands 
on sport. The goal 
of solidarity whioh 
was heavily stressed 
in the 1960s was 
not rejected but cal- 
led in question. 

Sport .alone could 
not achieve it. Kurt 
Paul, a leading ad- 
ministrator from. 

Baden-Wtirttemberg 
said that the coura- 
ge to educate by no means excluded 
education for courage provided there 
was agreement on methods. 

He quoted Willi Weyer, president of 
the Gennan Sportbund, who argued that 
sport without competition wasusoless.The 
need to compete was abasic human one. 

Where better than in sporting com- 
petition can the pupil see the value of 
his performance and his efforts? The j 
spontaneous experience of success, the { 
direct social dependence and contact 
with fellow pupils, cooperation and cri- , 
ticism in the game, the need for splitse- r 
cond decisions, the importance of phy- 
sical and mental factors — what other s 
school subject offers such a chance of 6 
developing the personality? I 

The educationist Hartmut von Hcntig 
once said that the value of sport was s 
that the pupil should realise his poten- j 
tial. “Sport satisfies spontaneous needs ( 

for ploy and movement, plnyys a vital , 
part in our physical development, coun- 
teracts the general lack of movement of , 
most people today and prevents illness 
and poor posture. It also enables us to ! 
take pleasure in sporting achieve- ‘ 

ments . . ( 

This is from the guidelines for teach- j 
ing sport in Hamburg. It sums up the 
aims the sports teacher ought to be pur- ] 
suing. JUrgen Werner \ 

(Dla Zeit, 5 May 1978) j 






Venezuelan 
grants for 
German study 

Germany. Training for graduate engi- 
neers consists of a language course, 
practical work, a seminar for foreign 
students, and three to three-and-a-half 
years’ study at institutes of further edu- 
cation, . 

there were difficulties early in the 
programme Because the students did hot 
like the practical Side arid wanted to' 
start university., courses immediately, 
Thirteen gaVd up 'Snd three had their 
grants withdrawn because ' of poor 1 re- 
sults. . 

But eighty per. cent pass their courses, 
a high rate, as Frau Lemer points out. : 

The scholars have to show good re- 
sults throughout and the .foundation re- 
quires them to repay the grants if they 
do not complete their studies, : , 

Graduates of the Ayacucho pro- 
gramme have to work In Venezuelan 'na- 
tionalised . Industries when they return 
home. 

The Ayacucho Foundation is support- 
ed by Unesco, which describes it as a 
pioneering programme ;for the training 
of technically qualified workers for a de- 
veloping country. Manfred NeUb& 

(Die Welt| 3 May if 97b) 
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(Photoi Marianna von der Laneken) 

Double training 

scheme has 
good results 

A double qualification scheme run by 
the Ludwigshafen chemical firm 
BASF for the past six years lias produc- 
ed astonishing results. 

The firm has been training laboratory 
technicians under the plan and interim 
results are to be published by the. Rhi- 
neland Palatinate Ministry of Education 
shortly. They contain a number df ideas 
and proposals of interest to ofhet 
Under. 

The experimental double qualification 
scheme means the trainees have a quali- 
fication as physical or Chemical Iabora : 
lory technicians and a technical univer- 
sity entrance qualification. 

The project was started when it was 
realised that the core subjects of the 
professional training scheme, physics 
and chemistry, are also those of the 
technical college courses but technical 
college pupils without professional train- 
ing are at a disadvantage. 

The Rhineland Palatinate Ministry of 
Education approved a scheme for a 
three-year course consisting of profes- 
sional training and the natural sciences 
taught at the technical college. The re- 
quirements for applicants were: Realsch- 
ule certificate and indentures as a- phy- 
sical or chemical laboratory technician. 

The experiment, in which 28 trainees 
a year take part, has produced surprising 
results. Two-thirds of the trainees fi- 
nished the course in the shorter time of 
three years despite the high standards 
required. The remainder took another 
six months to complete the professional 
examinations, but this was still Within 
the Chamber of Trade and Industry's 
prescribed maximum period of three- 
and-a-half years. 

Accordint to BASF the average results 
were at least as good as and often higher 
than those taking technical college or 
professional training courses. The results 
in specific professional courses were bet- 
ter all along the line. 

This ' dearly shows that . the double 
qualification ran be: obtained within 
three years, though it was conceded that 1 
the conditions for the Ludwigshafen ex- 
periment was - that- the company and 
Another result is the 1 demand that' 
these compressed courses should only be 
open to highly qualified applicants; 
BASF feds this Is- the only Way . of en- 
suring that the trainees meet the very 
high requirements lit siuch a short time. 
One positive side-effect 'Of , the ex- 
periment was that the company and 
the vocational), tntining school met 'arid 
discussed problems. Wbrktng 'partjee 
consisting ofteachetsi arid cqriipkriy 
representative^; wliF eontiriue J to tfeff to 
coordinate courses.’ ^ '< • V "’ •"< • •• 

(Defatwha Zitituhsli28 April 1978) 
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Concern over falling birthrate: 
‘Not a state matter’ - Huber 


W eal Germany has fewer Jobless 
(bait most countries, the stability 
of the deutschemarfc is unrivalled and 
the social security system is proving its 
worth even in limes of economic crisis. 

Generally speaking, we lead In the 
commonsense of the parties to collective 
bargaining, the punctuality of Lufthansa 
pr the functioning of -state- institutions. 

Many foreigners fee! we talk loo 
much oiid 'too loudly about our 

achievements/ domparihg them With 
other countries; 

Hie fact that our birthrate has for 
years been the lowest among similar in- 
duslria! stater Is being ignored. Until re- 
cently, it was not done to talk about it, 
artd those who did so were ridiculed, or 
suspected of bemoaning the passing of a 
system which rewarded largo 1 families 
with such medals as Mothers’ Crosses, in 
bronze, silver and gold. 

Hut the demographic issue has now 
become a mailer of official concern, as 
Family Affairs Minister Antjc Huber 
made clear In an interview with dpn. 

“We are lio dying nation", was her 
point, but she said the birthrate was 
nothing to be proud of though there was 

little the state could do about it The 
whole bsuc was a social question. 



Continued from page 12 

per cent, the mortality into below- three 
' ■ptrtewt.' rr~/' ?" y ■- i - 

Ei cry fifth substitute blood vessel 
occludes again. But this meed not mean 
failure because in most operations more 
than one bypass is implanted. 

In few cases does bypass surgery ac- 
tually extend the lifespan. But Iwo-lhirds 
of patients have no complaints at ail for 
some lime after surgery and 90 per cent 
improve noticeably - a success to 
which only few therapists can lay claim 
But after three years, only 50 per cent 
of those operated on are entirely free of. 
jam, said Professor Roskamm in the 
discussion following the film. 

There are no reliable studies on the 
long-tenn success of bypass surgely 
In the United States, at least 80 per 
cent of bypass patients return to work. 

in this country 80 per cent retire; 
prematurely, according to the medical 
Journal Medical Tribune. 

. might be because bypass surgery 
n more common in the United States 
and social security in this country is so 

wU developed that people are tompted 
w make use ofit. - .- . 

According to the film, two-thirds of 
me people operated on return to work 
- but tins only applies to the medical 
centre where the film was made. 

Though tlie film arrives at a positive! 
assessment of coronary surgery in terms 
of (he national economy, this can only 

be accurate if a higher rate of rehabilita- 
tion is nchieved. 

Professor GUnler Ncuhaus, who led 
the discussion, summed up: Bypass sur- 
gery is no cure-all for angina pectoris 
sufferers and is only feasible in a very 
limited number of cases. 

The disease can only be halted by 
eliminating such risk factors os smoking 
obesity and lack of exercise. 

Arteriosclerosis cannot be cured, but it 
can be prevented. Rosemarie Stein 

(Dar Ttgeuphgol, M April 197B) 


Since the early 70s, births arpount to 
only 60 per cent of the number ncccs- 1 
sory to maintain tlie population level. 

Deducting the children of foreign 
parent* this figure dwindles to 50 per 
cent. 

Every third child in Munich' and every 
second in Frankfurt is bom to non- 1 
German parents. 

We have become accustomed to view- 
ing births; the number of children per 
family and the net reproduction rate 
under the aspect of financing pensions 
under the social security system. 

With few young people and a great 
many old, the question of who is to pay 
for pensions is only natural. . 

Frau Huber is right in saying Hut it.isi 
not the proportion between old and 
young but the economic potential and 
productivity of society which guarantee' 
the individual’s affluence. 

But there is a certain cynicism in 
saying to the CDU Opposition, which 
recognised the problem earlier than tlie 
government, that India, with far too 
many young people, is not exactly a so- 
ciety worth emulating. 

At a certain point the highly pioduo- 
Uvo ypung in our society will ask them- 
selves how much of their wages tlicy 
must forfeit in favour of their old fellow 
citizens. Instead of n class struggle, 
Germany would then hove a generation 
struggle on its hands. 

There is no consensus among experts 
a» to the accuracy with, which the- popu-i 


lotion trend in West Germany can.be 
predicted. But there is general agree* 
ment that, should the present trend con- 
tinue, the number of Germans would 
fall to half tlie present figure in a few 
decades. 

One might then visualise empty mo- 
torways, 8 good teacher-pupil ratio and 
plenty of open space; overlooking that 
tlie reproduction of & society does not 
only create new economic conditions 
but is Indicative of the waydn which the 
society sees itself. 

Those with children, and especially 
those with several, take on responsibility 
for the future. As citizens they have a 
vested interest in the environment, edu- 
cation and transport. And their imagina- 
tion does not end with the ; dny they 
begin to draw pension. A viable society: 
thus lives from its children. 

Granted, the state can rightly say that 

it cannot manipulate its citizens think- 
ing on having children. 

On the other hand, it (and above ail 
its Family Affairs. Minister) > must be 
reminded tJiat encouragement can be 
successful. It Is here , that a state family 
and youth policy is called for and it is 
here that the state has done everything 

in its power to pul people off huving 
children. 

The consequence is not only a dimi- 
nishing population - this could ho 
coped with -- but also a loss of social 
future. Lodger Stein-Ruegenberg 
. (D'Utifhi Zeltungi 28 April 1978) 


test bring; 


children 


A slrid, 9, wrote: "YOu should be nble 
to roll down a mountain without 
being smacked by your parents " 

Kirsten, 10, would ‘like to go for a 
walk in the woods in the evening.” 

Others would **Jike to see ■ a /trout 
swim in the brook and catch it with 
bare hands" or "be far away from the 
city, where there are no automobiles." 

■ These are children’s dreams of free- 
dom on holiday and up to now they 

have gone unheeded by parents and tour 
organisers. 

Children are rarely asked their opin- 
ions, says Thorolf Doid,‘ the new tou- 
rism director of Neuitift, Tyrol. : 

Hevtng Spent six years as a codrier , for 
a German tour operator he was well 
aware that parents chose holiday places 
without consulting their children: 

He organised an essay competition for 
children between six And 13 with the 

SSTMSJS?" of * ■"* >" 

A few days after the competition ap- 

wftTfetters!^ PreSSl he WBS inundated 
n 2L?L l i?° onIy sfx ^Pwssed 

o wish to laze In the sun. Annette. 11 

Wtei^tese, is. q„i te 
dom scls in oftcr b few days 11 

tofiES!“ ““ t0Ktt h “j"* ewed 

Although parents frequently find their 
children get cranky, this is because they 
do not want constant supervision, seek- 
ing therr own experiences. 


' : • . ■ i 

Surprisingly, good ;food and drink alto 
ranks very- high in .the children’s -idea? 1 
of a good holiday. 

Almost all the “essayists" . wanted a 
hearty breakfast. They want milk straight 
from the cow, . freshly-laid eggs, ■ crusty - 
bread, juicy apples, farm-made cheese, 

spring water and wild strawberries picked 
while hiking. 

Most cliildren want a rural life,- and 

are undemanding over creature comforts. 

Wrote Lutz, 12: ^Living on a farm, I 

would manage to make even my anti- 

exercise father hike with me to some 

tog cabin where one doesn’t, have to be 

told about ontfs table manners nil the 
nine. ri ■» ii \ 

children want to take photo- 
graphs, nde, fish, pick flowers and watch 
the sun rise or go down. And very few 

in _ seeing castle^ mu- 
seums, folklore performances or going to 

films; most reject organised tourist 
amusements. 

boy even men *toned televi- 
boy ^,1 swimming ,5io“ on 

rifdta? * black h °™ to ride, 
dWnt" d , 6Iy 8 °° d ; Snd fan ‘* 

Holiday plans should be seriously dis. 

cussed with children. This is the 1 view of 

torrf T**™ 6 not onIy of the fnitta- 
t°r of the essay contest. 1 -■-•!. • : 

i ■ Kori Spinkhwitz,: 

(K«J| W SlndtAnsrigw, ,25, Aprit»978) 


Warning ofi ; 
liquor and 

teen crime 

L iqueur plays on increasingly An. 

gerous role in juvenile delinquent 
according, to a, study -published; in 
magazine of the Association of GemJ 
C1D Officers. . < m 

-The report says 79 .per cent of thw 

guilty of crimes of - violence were unfa 

the influence of alcohol at the time. Tbt 
young toqghs . (including Rockers) sho*. 
ed an [.average, blood alcohol level d 
0.174 per cent. ■ 

Typically these delinquents opc ruler 
groups the study says. 

i According to crime statistics, only 3 
per cent of juvenile delinquents 14 
alone, when it takes much more, erfe 
nal energy to commit a crime., In j 
group it is easier to overcome scrupki 
and; the moral burden of a crime ii 
shared. 

Statistics say a sense of, advenlw! 
plays a major role in crimes of violence. 

Youngster , want to demonstrate ite 
prowess and agility, displaying .temfviu 
brutality |n. the process. 

Sex crimes among juveniles have rise 
only slightly. This, is due to changed it- 
tjtudes to wards, sex, although gang rapt 
is still a major problem. This is atlritnl 
able to individuals wanting to be rcganl 
ed as daredevils in a group. 

Drags' are a particular problem, Id 
to tackle because addict and pusher iv 
frequently the same person. 

Many minora shoplift, an incrrani 
number of them girls, and it can gene 
rally be said thiit crimes by young girt 
have increased. 

While shoplifting is due to f/ie Inabi- 
ity to curb desire arid the tempting wfl 
goods are displayed, in other crimes ris- 
ky situations play a major role. Tlx 
crime is often intended to test personal 
prowess without regard for the propor- 
tion between risk and gain. 1 
According to criminologists, any 
worthwhile fight against juvenile delin- 
quency must take place simultaneous!/ 
on several fronts: A prerequisite for suc- 
cess is cooperation 1 and excltange of «• 
perience beyond the police force itself. 

i ■ ■ ■ ■■ i ■ 1 • 'ddp 

(frankfurter Neue I’resMf 21 April 197# 

Bavaria offers 
cheap loans 

1 1 i _ ii i- * *i 


for couples . 

S tarting from 1 July, Bavarian .coupl 
will get cheap loans after mariyi 
and when they have childrens 1 
■ To combat a further - drop hi -the bif 
ra te, Bavaria’s Council of Ministers I 
decided to introduce special -loans' 1 

young families. ' =, ; 

The loans will be granted' by : M 
and savings' banks in two' instalrheW 
DM5,000 on marrying and DM5*000 
the birth of the first child.' ' ‘ 
For these loans, i i maturing in - sev 
years,: the state will pay oft. interest' 811 
sidy of three per cent. : 

Having children will be . a worthwW 
proposition: at the birth: of thee & 
child, the repayable principal reduces I 
DM1,500 (paidiby the state); forth ® 1 
cond; chUd by DM2,000 and : for®* 
other birth by, DM2£00. , ; 

Couples who have five children 1 in * 
seven-year loan term wiU thus have* 
most the whole loan repaid by (hevstet 1 
i ■ ■ dp*\ 

«... i (Frankfurter Neye Pre^cc,. ?6 r April 
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Yesterday’s hero: Helmut Haller still has 

itchy feet. 

(Photo: HorstmUllor) 
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